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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
BDAY, Sewer’, = DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on 


THURSDAY, Octo 
New Students m t themselves on the preceding T' 
and may enter tort the wi whole or for any part of con Course. 


The following are the Subjects embraced in this — 

The Articles of Religion. fy ty R. W. Jelf, DE D. )., Principal. 
Hebrew and the Exegesis of the 0 d Testament by the Rev. 8. 
Leathes ” Proteesor, and oaae A. M‘Caul, Lecture: 
Exegesis of the New Testament by is i - "H. Plum ae Prof, 
Beclesiastical History Rev, Canon Cau Prof. 

Pastoral Theology, i the Rev. 8. ag M.A. fessor. 
Vocal Music, by ohn Hullah 

Public Reading, by the Rev. A. J.-D. D'Orsey, B.D., Lecturer. 
The Class of Candidates for admission to this Department, con- 
ducted by the Rey. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on the same 


ote formation, 9 rsonally, or by letter marked outside 
+ Prrateotuse™ a sq”, Secretary. ‘ 








ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of sfaoeed te th LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 


CTU Pe 
for the Indian Civil Service. enter one of the wooed Pro- 
fessions, will COMMENCE on oTHURSD AY, October 4. 
New Students must present themselves for Examination on the 
preceding Tuesday. 
Divigity—Eme Rey. the Principal; the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 


Classical Eeirpoare-— Professor. Rev. James G. Lonsdale, ae hs 
Lecturers, Rev. J.J. He: . 8. " 
Mathematics—Professor, a, T. G. flail, M 

T. A. Cock, 


English Literature, ‘L: and Modern Histo — Professor, 
yee ya tat ‘urers, Rev. J. J. Heywood, 


nshen 
Brencis—broteaor, Mariette; and M. Stiévenard, Lecturer. 
—Professor, Dr. Buchheim. 
For iatremadic % by lette: 
Rg tc 


| COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
NT of APPLIED ’SCIENCES.—LECTURES OM- 
MBENCE THURSDAY, October 4 


New Students an present themselves on the preceding Tues- 


Divinity—The Rev. the Chaplain. 
Mathomnading—Froseene fessor, the Rey. T.G Hall, M.A.; Lecturers, 
Rev. Cock, M.A., and Rev. W. Howse, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy’ Professor, W. G. Adams, M.A. 
Arts of Construction— Professor Kerr. 
Manufacturing Art and Machinery Professor Shell: 
Land Surveying and Levelling— Professor H. J. Cas 
and W. Marshall, Esq. 
Drawing—Professo: r Bradley and Professor Glenny. 
oe roe a Protonor Miller, M.D. and Professor inom. 
ogy an Mineralogy—Professor Tennant, F.G.S. 
wore Ra? A. Timme, Esq. 
Pho! phy—George none Be 
1, For information m apply Pe 
spectus, U 








e, Lecturer, 


"Yas or by eer marked outside 
NNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 





Kes COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
SCHOOL. 


Acting Head-Master—Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, M.A. 
ws Master—Rev. JOHN TWENTYMAN, M.A. 


to— 

1. The Division of Classics, Mathematies, and General Lite- 
rature, the studies in which are = pare Pupils for the 
Cesyeees, for = Theological. General Literature, and Medi- 

cal Departments of King’s College, and for the Learned Pro- 


fessions. 
2. The Division of Modern Instructi indaitive ils ~~ 
bear, for Mercantile Pursuits, for ti he a RS oor 
ngineering in King’s Coll Ps for the mth ty 
fort the ‘ivil Service, for the Roy: Navy, and for the Commercial 
arine. 

Entrance Scholarships.—On entrance to the School, every Boy 
under 15 years of age is seatitled to compete for a Scholarship. One 
is given in each division of 151. per annum for three years. The 

subjects will be found in 7 the Calen 
‘or information apply ve rsonally, or by letter marked outside 
** Prospectus,” to J. UNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL.—Those old 
Pupils who may be wil to Contribute to a TESTI- 
MONIAL ek DR. MAJOR, oot * keane — the Head- 
Mastership, d to c with ne mm, Biom- 
FIELD Siteaoae or the Rey. C. W. Kerr, King’s Goll 


OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 
9, CONDUIT-STREET, Hanover-square, W. 
August, 1866. 

Full jculars of the YOLUMTARE ADOH RT TRAL 
EXAMINATION, pres 38, mpe MEDALS an 
PRIZES for 1866, and th buGIN aRk BuLing STUDENT, 
8 of ti t the Rooms of 











HIP, can now 
the Institute as above. 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—WINTER SESSION 


The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be given by Dr. J. W. 
OGLE, on MONDAY, the Ist October, at 2 p.m. Perpetual Pupil’s 
Fee, 1001. ; Compounder’s, 901.; Dental Pupil’s, 


St MARY’S HALL, ST. MARY’S-ROAD, 
CANONBURY, near LONDON, N. 


English and French Institution for Ladies, on ~~ Principles 
of Queen’s College (Established 1849) 


There are Vacancies for TWO RESIDENT ‘rorna. 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 
The College will RE-OPEN ey V.) September 13. 


Ladies wishing to take instruction bi h 
ean be Teceived 2 as Boarders fora Term yy be ee 


SARAH NORTHOROFT, Principal. 











ST: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
BOROOK. —The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
Goteber 3 at 8 o’clock p.m., with an Introductory Address by M: 


Haynes ton. 
At this Hospital Prong Medical Appointments, including five 
Se enate jhe annual value - which ex as many 
enna of 501. each, and a residen’ at 1001. per 
ave open {o"the' Pups ‘without fee. Tt Tas ‘Obstetric 
and 0: Ophthalm ic Departm and a Children’s Ward (in the 
a wing). The Clinical and Pathological Instruction is care- 


For Prospectus, q full Information as to Peles, &e. 
apply to any of the Medical Othoera and Lecturers, or 7 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


EDICAL EDUCATION.—The ADDRESSES 
AL AE eH OL. piclivered “ty St. MARY’S 





UXLEY (1866), MAY. OBTAINED, together with the Pro- 
spectus for the ensuing W: inter Session, on application to 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


IREE EXHIBITION. past Unies of London. 
—The EXHIBITION of Works Prize- 

holders of 1966 will be OPEN to the Public, without a daily, 
from 10 till LG, af the Gallery of the Institute of Pain in Water: 

’ 





OTICE. Applicants replying to the Adver- 

tisement (initials M.A. the Atheneum of 

August 16, 18, are respectful formed bay k bine ys Visite 

will ir res owners 

on oetan 10, uA baw ve ae = se Appieations wil will have been 
m mad 


iTcH ELL & Co., 12and 18, 
fted Lion-court, ect etree, EC. —August 24, 1866. 
Ww? ANTED, for a Provincial Daily een 
va BELORIES. seonstamed to 
particulars, ‘a Finca of of Mr. George 80, 
pec P pa ; . 











THE PRESS.—A Youne May, aged 2 

reepectabiy con connected and qualified, offers his 
VICES as Pub! Assistant-Publisher, or Reader. Count 
not objected to. First-class references, and securi' a ene 
Auras, Post-Office, King-street, Covent-garden, W. 


NEVE. APER PROPRIETORS. — A 

LONDO ON NE NEW SPAPER co a er thon of bie fon of ig me, 

about yy it of Gotoh. me han also Role to Soneetbute 
e 

Lendern —Anarens Max, care of f Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, 

Fleet-street, E.C. 








Colours. from Monday, August 27, 
September i. — ; 
GEORGE gener.) Secs. 
August 25, 1866. LEWIS POCOCK, 





WEN S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 

e Trustees are desirous ‘of a inting an ASSISTANT 

LECTURER to aid “the Prefessors lassics and Mathematics 
he instruction of their Junior 

yp Bao Y BS the Ibecluments of the Of, and other par- 

dressed to 


Henlges, tained on pplication etter, 
Principal, at ry the ee Cell ¥ ik not later 
than the Isth’o f October ~~ Yea ‘ 
G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
Foun P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 


BYROROLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


—The eposit of D: us Goods Act (1866) 
and the Storage of ol Tealcame Mect (186 Gee imo d 
WHEREAS by the Carriage and Penaett J Ry Goods 





ITERARY PROPERTY.—Any one wishinig 
to embark Conttal. and assist in a Church and - 

aie ay | 80 doi on ror % ELT. essrs. 

SF & ancis, fy EL, he &c., 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


ig ae NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. —A 
pen tran ENGAGEMENT. Whe highest references cam be given. 
reso PP case of fesse. Adams & Francis, havertising 
Agents, 59, Fieet'street, E. 


EDITORS and AUTHORS. -—_Reseasches 
cxks tyvloed, for Pras, b ry rienced, Writer wt 4 
range of sallocte. All Comm: 
Seeblenttal dives ‘Sioma, Post-Office, 1, Museum- 
street, Bloomsbury. 











Act (1866), it is provided, that the goods o1 

known as Nitro-@) yeerine, oF Sene oil, shail be = 2, kf 

8 saneerers, an any q 

be regulated y licence under the Petroleum Act (1862); and 
hereas the Metropolitan Board of Works is th itho- 

rity for the Metro; eos tn (exclusive of the City of London and cer- 
tain Dock and Harbour A: Authorities), and oe by the —_ 

Petroleum Act to grant licences for the 


goods, therefore me said Board do hereby give Notice, my ap! lie 

spocintly densuronh moods, 4 fany quantity ther thereof, sunject to the 
or 

requirements ofand according to the sai Statutes. 


Ak 
) sous Binano, Clerk of the Board. 
Spring pm my August 10, 1) 





OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
SIR RODERICK LAPEY MUROISON, Bart., K.C.B. 
ion_1866-7, which will COMMENCE on the 1st 


e Sessi 
of OCT BER, the followi: Couress of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will 7 given :— 






1. E. Frankland, F:R.S. es 
2. J ghn Fe as D. F. 
3. Te iaxley: F 8. 
Ms By Warten W. eae. M.A. F.B.S. 
6. Ramsay 
7, Mechanies By "Robert Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
8. By John Tyndall, F. 
Instruction in Mechanical 4 Draw, by on Rev. J. Haythorne 


The Fee for Students desirous of yokes ae od is 301. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two ann 


f the Laboratories. 
°"Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chuppister the 
Labora tory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Frankland), 
as 4 the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. 


‘Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 31. and 41. 


each. 
Offi thi Service, Her Maj 
aug Agente Manage may obtain er ckote at hgh | 


Certifi Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others weed fens 
in pacers ce aiso admitied to he Lasts ures es seduent f 
ess the ince of Wales 
Scholarsh oh om several others have also been nat Frptiehed Uy by 
are 
7 us and information a ply ¢ $8 the Registrar, Royal 


For 
School of Sines, Jermyn sree CNAM REEKS, Registrar. 


HE ASYLUM for FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN, REEDHAM, near Croydon (late at Stamford- 


Under the patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
HELP for those made FATHERLESS by CHOLERA. 


In the belief a m: will be ready to present thankofferings 
in escal mn thi dre ont ecsenie. se to show eymoethy 


sufferers th phy ent of the above re Aa 
iewite all “y to ee D”them by SERAL DO we yl 8 in 
ting the misery and want thus suddenly thrown upon many 
‘Widows and Orphans. 
sie SLD EER whose fathers hove id of Cholera, will 
ELECTED in JANUARY NEXT in addi tion to the Trenty 
aim | elected. Ghildren are ‘igible from all parts o: 











Prospectuses will be forwarded on application. 


Uni ——y 
oy and subscriptions thankfully received at the Office. 
4 10, Poultry, E.C. Boj me fe pe tion and all information 
be obtained bet ou 
oT HOs. W. AVELING, Hon. Seo. 





PRINTERS. — Me. PAGE is instructed to 
SELL the T E of a BOOK-WORK and JO Gq 
PRINTER, eligibty at situste at ihe West End. on 
h three machines, an excellent assortment of t; every 
0002. A Part hit =a be ae epted "a Seat 0001. req! 
3, nership wo acce| > ut 1,0008. 
papely 5 _ Pace, Valuer to the Trade, 20, Devereux-court, 
empie, 





A PROSPECTUS of a New Work on the 
LIFE and Raf wag sae of SHAKESPEARE, ited for 
Subscribers ony, © Ay! eae J illustrated by Wood 
will be sent free to an ms forwarding 
Addresses, legit bl; written, to. to = O. Hauuiwei, Esq., No. 6, 
St. Mary’s-place, West Brompton, near London. 


AUGIERS from KUBAH, by Madame 
— gee gg a4 - (Limited) b have 

Lithograph vof a WATERCOLOUR OORAWING 0 tee 
by atome soo —S i Geter ; under a 
mount, 19 by 25 framed, ; ppropriately 


22l.—Orders should be forwarded 
(Limited), 43, Piccadilly, W. 


[ge ee 
other INVALIDS.—Superior A 

t. rate medical 
feleencen— Apply to X., 16, Glouoerter-crenent, Gloucester-gate, 











RENTAL AFFECTIONS. —A Physician, 
the ee, cee re VACANCIES inh a his house for Ler 


and ONE GENTLE has been 
S: years for the ees Patients only. wan 7 Sad 


ia 
D., care of Pca Wintcker & , 67, St. Jam » 5.W. 





Grea and POST FREE, a NEW CLAS- 
SIFIED LIST of Two Thousand MICROSCOPIC OB- 


WHEE LEM, 48a, Pewee, Pe EDMUND 
F[ELESOCOFE. — WAN a good ACHRO- 


MATIC, with A lass at least 5 inches. 
Fee ‘wes to exceed Appendages sarees A, » Post-Office, Comrie, 








HiYDBorATHic ESTABLISHMENT. — 

and e: Ea fed imodieal gu rintendenee Y the > JOHN 

HINCH MAN, Esq. M.R.O-S. apply to the 
"y. 





J HAN BAPTISTE GUADAGNINI VIOLIN, 
Saly. hades HE "Pont bitice, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


PHOTOGRAPHS from WORKS 3 ALBERT 
Reynold, Morland \be.,-6 — R- - Ae variety of of Old Masters. 
Jones, 73, Princes- sires . Leicester-square. 








W ° ORCESTER MUSIC HALL. — This 
aildieg is now RE-OPENED, having been re- modelled, 
and ren ded thoroughly comfortable. mF}. is veil “lighted 
heated, and holds from 700 to 800 pe’ It is 
Entertainments of every deasription, upon eres Te 











lic” 
rms.—For particulars address Mr. Szan.t, the 
rcester. 
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K ESSINGTON COLLEG TATE sc HOOL, | st " BARTHOLOMEV rs HOSPITAL and 
Ww. 


39, KENSINGTUON-SQUARE 
Head-Master—F. NASH, at plats Principal of Farington, 
B Neilgh erry Hills; 
Assisted by 
E. THELWALL, Esq. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Professor HUGHES, F.R.G.S., King’s College, London ; 
and others 
Tuition Fee » Twelve, Nine, or Six ea a per Annum. 
Board and Tuition: 482. « 





, Assistant-Phys: 


ard f 
Pupils of this School took Honours at ‘ae rina Oxford Local 


Examination. 
Term begins September 10.— Prospectuses on application. 
GVRBLOVTO SHIRE COLLEGE, 
BATH. 


Head-Master—The Rev. HAY 8S. ESCOTT, M.A., 
Baliol College, Oxford. 


Secretary—P. C. SHEPPARD, Esq., Bathampton, Bath. 


This College was founded in 1858, with the view of providing a 
course of education similar to that of our best publie schools, 
with more attention to aaa boys than the large forms of 
those schools render possi 

The effective character of the edue: abion actually given is suffi- 
ciently attested, both by the Reports of the Examiners, the Rev. 

. Percival, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. now Head- 
Master of Clifton College; the Rev. J. R. Magrath, Fellow, Dean, 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Mr. SAVORY, at 5 o'clock p.m. 
Consulting Physician—Dr. Burrows. 

Physicians ~ Dr. Farre, Dr. Jeaffreson, Dr. aeons aoe Dr. Martin. 

Consulting Surgeons—Mr. Skey and Mr. La 

Surgeons—Mr. Wormald, Mr. Paget, Mr. Colte: aa Mr. Holden. 
ans—Dr. Edwards, Dr. Harris, Dr. Andrew, and 






Dr. Southey. 

Assistant-Surgeons—Mr. Savory, Mr. Callender, Mr. T. Smith, 
and Mr. Willett. 

Physician-Accoucheur~Dr. Greenhalgh. 


LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Black. 
Clinieal Medicine—Dr. Farre, Pas Black, and Dr. Martin. 


| Surgery—Mr. Paget and Mr. Coo’ 


} 


and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford ; W. A. Fearon. Esq., Fellow | 


and Tutor of New College, Oxford ; and also by the fact, that out 
of eleven pupils who have, up to this time, proceeded direet from 
the College to the University, commencing with October, 1861, 
- have gained open Sonelepenipns and subsequent honours in the 
ls; twe have gained further Scholarships since residence ; 
ome one, Lo did not stand for a scholarship, has obtained honours 
in both the Public Examinations. Thus, in less than tive years, 
out of eleven pupils, only eight of whom have as yet been in the 
Public Examinations, this Colles ge has obtained seventeen Univer- 
sity distinctions. 
UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 


The Course of Study embraces the ofdinary English branches, 
Drawing, Land-Surveying, the Classical and Modern Languages 
The Natural Sciences and Practical Chemistry form a prominent 
feature, and instruction in them is very e ye “iently provided for. 

For terms and further particulars, apply 
CHARLES W ILLMORE, Principal. 


eee ANGTON-PLACE, 1 HOUSE, WEL- 
LINGTON-PLACE, READING. 

he next Session will commence on Thursday, September 20th. 

Mr. WATSON will be happy to forward references, &c. on appli- 














NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Mr. WIL- 

LEAM WATSON, B.A., formerly of Oakley-square, London, 
will be se to RECEIVE, on or after September 20th, TWO addi- 
tional PUPILS, to prepare for Matriculation or for Degrees in 
Arts. Pda 13l. a month.—For particulars apply to Mr. Warsoy, 
Oakley House, Wellington-place, , Reading. 


ONDON UNIV ERSITY EX AMINA- 

TIONS.—A Wrangler and Classical Scholar, Graduate of 
Cambridge University, experienced in tuition, prepares EVEN- 
ING PUPILS for the above Examinations.—Address E. R., 
9, 9, Regent’ ‘8 Park- terrace, XN. We 





HOUSES to be LET or SOLD, half a "mile eum the sea, 
and about two miles from the town of Hyéres. Rents from 80. to 
4001. for the Season. —For —— apply to SuHarre, Parkers 
& Jacnson, 41, Bedford-row, W.C 


UILDFORD, SURREY.— SCHOOL for a 

LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES, in this health- 
ful locality. A thorough French and German, as well as English 
Edueation given. Excellent references.—Address Miss Pooxe, 
Portland House, Guildford. 








R. DRESSER can now receive into his Studio, 

as ARTICLED PUPILS, One or Two respectable Youths, 

who may desire to follow the Profession of Consulting Ornamen- 
tist and Practical Designer.—North E End, Fulham, 8.W., London. 


\ ATRICUL ATION, Jan., “1867. —The 
4 SPECIAL CLASS, conducted by Cambridge Graduates 
(Wrangler, First-class Classic, and Natural Sciences Honour- 
man), will RE-COMMENCE on September 3rd. * De monstrations 
inal Laboratory.’— ~CANTAB, 4, Verulam- buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


LYTHSWOOD HOUSE, BELSIZE PARK, 
MISS PAG Ei Weceives a limited number of young Ladies, the 


daughters of Gentlemen, as Members of her Family, whose s tuc lies, 
ursued under eminent masters, are carefully superintended by 
iss Blyth, assisted by talented English and Foreign 








Governesses. 
Great attention being paid to Foreign Languages. the advan- 
tages of a Continental Education are combined with the moral 


training and domestic comfort of an English School. 
Prospectuses and references forwarded on ap »plics ation, 


, DFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

8 and 49, Bedford-square, London.— Ree CLASSES will 

BEGIN for the SESSION 1866- pal on THU RSDAY, October 11th. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THU RSD AY Septemb er 27th. 

F ny Arnott Scholarships. sixine free admission for two ye: urs to 

five Classes, including pag sg Philosophy and Mathematics, will 

be open for Come by Examination at the beginning of 

Next October. Candidates are requested to send in their Names 

before September Ist. 
Prospectuses may be had * the College. 
ANE MARTINEAT, Hon. Sec. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

London.—The Rey. J. PANTON HAM, Minister of Essex- 
street Chapel. Strand, receives and assists in their studies, a 
LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS attending the Classes of the 
above School. The next Session begins on the 27th of September. 
—Rokeby Hou House, Avenue- road, Regent's Park, N.W. 


CATALOGU E of SCARCE BOOKS, Eng- 
lish and Foreign, just published, sent free for one stamp. 
CATALOGUE of GREEK and LATIN 
CLASSICS, &c., just published, sent for one stamp. 


G. A. Davies, 417, Oxford-street, opposite Hanway-street, 
London. 














Clinical Surgery— Mr. Skey, Mr. Panel, Mr.€oote. and Mr. Holden. 

Descriptive Anatomy— Mr. Holden and Mr. Callender. 

Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 

Chemistry —Dr. Odling. 

Demonstrators of Anatomy—Mr. Smith and Mr. Baker. 

Ana Demonstrators of Anatomy— Mr. Vernon ‘and Mr. 
UAT) 

Teenupatraia or of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andre 

Tutors—Dr. Duckworth, Mr. Baker, and Mr. ahepasd 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing May Ist, 1867. 


Materia a —Dr. Farre. 

Botany— orge Henslow. 

Forensic Medicine. Dr. Edwards. 

Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 

( Jomparative Anatomy— Dr. Church. 

Practical Chemistry — Dr. Odling. 

Dental Surgery—Mr. Coleman. 

Microseopic Demonstrations—Mr. Savory. 

Demonstrators of Microseopic Anatomy—Dr. Southey and Mr. 








Jern 
Denonstentors — erative Surgery—Mr. Smith and Mr. Baker. 
Vaccination— Mr. Wood. 

The Hospital case 650 beds—247 Medical and for the Diseases 
of Women; 322 Surgical and for Diseases of the Eye; and 81 for 
Syphilitic Cases. The number of patients exceeds 124,000 annually. 

CotLeciate EstaB_isHMent.—Students can reside within the 
Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regulations. 

Some of the Teachers ahenen with the Hospital also receive 
Students to reside with 

Seven Scholarships, ba in value from 20/. to 501, are 
awarded annually. 
linieal Clerks, the Midwifery Assistant, and the Clerks to 

"a stant-Physicians are appointed from the most diligent 
Students. 

In accordance with the regulations of the College of Surgeons, 
Students have charge of patients under the supervision of the 
Assistant-Surgeons. 

All Students pre paring for their examinations — specially ex- 
amined by the Teachers of Anatomy or by the Tutors. 

Further information may be obtained from Dr. le, Mr. T. 
Smith, or Mr. C allender, at the Ho spit al. 





Ti ROC KY MOU NT AINS —This | Grand 
Picture, which has created such unparalleled = in 
London, must - a from Exhibition THIS DAY.— 








To, COIN DEALERS, SPECULATORS, and 
thers.—On SALE, to highest bidder, a large qua antity of 

SILVER and COPPER COINS, in excellent preservation.— 

Address G. H. Turser, 45, Lime street, Liverpool. 

M UPIE S SE SLECT LIBRARY. 

4 THE NEW BOUOKS.—NOTICE. 





Many Copies of all the Best. Books of the Season are in 
circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of all the best Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
BOOK CLUBS supplied on LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFIC E, 4, KING-STREET, Cheapside. 





[erpox LIBRAR Y, 12, St. James’s-square, 
London.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE BARI OF CLARENDON. 








The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
vi arious Languages: Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2l., with Entrance- 
Life Membership, 26l. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
nd Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from 
. Prospectus on application. CaraLocus (New Edition), 
just published, price 15s. ; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT ne ARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














(XEOL OGY. — EL EMENTARY Cc OLLEC- 

A TIONS, to illustrate the New Edition of ‘ Lyell’s Elements 
of Geology’ and facilitate the importi ant study of Mineralogy 
and Geology, can be had at 2. 5, 10, 20, 50 to 500 guineas ; also, 
single Specimens of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, 
bare Maps, Hammers, all the recent Publications, &c., 0: 

. TeNNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London. 
Priv = Instruction is given 4 | onions and Geology by Mr. 
Tennant, F.G.S., 149, Strand, 








KU ROPEAN MANU Sc RI [PTS, I Early Printed 
Books, Curiosa, Livres d’ Heures, — on Pals eography, 
Bibliography, and Religious Worships.—A ( A LOGUE of such 
Works. just issued, gr: i It contains eae aioe of extreme 
RARITY and INTEREST, collected and offered for Sale by 
BERNARD QUARITCH, Bookseller, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
This Catalogue forms the first of a Series, which will comprise 
Mr. Quaritch’s entire stock of 20,000 first-class Works. Librarians, 
Collectors and Savants, desiring to receive the complete Series, 
shout favour him with 3s. in stamps to secure the free delivery 
»y yore 


J B. BUNYARD’S SELF-SUPPORTING 
« PORTFOLIOS, for Preserving Drawings, eaepenige| 
Stationers.—Manufactory, 104, High Holborn, W 


Photographs, &c., to be had_of all Artists’ — an 











& R. M‘CRACKEN, 88, Qvueen- -STREET, 
e LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, Old Jewry), General and 
Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to fet their Land Foreign 
yr ae to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage 
Wines, &c. to and from all Parts of the World. They ‘solicit par- 
oom attention —3 the a Wines : ae 
ngham’s Pale Virgin arsa! 248. r dozen uarter 
11/.—Domeca’s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Somalia nee to cone 
Croft, T: aylor’ 's, and other Ports, 38s. to 100@.—Clarets, 208. to 150g, 
—Hennessy’s 1857 Pale Brandy, 668. per dozen case.—Very rare 
b= 30 years old, 84s. per dozen case. 
mpagnes, Hocks, Moselles, Burgundies, Tiqnenrs, &e. 
Samples on application.—Terms c 


fYHE TOPOGRAPHICAL and GENEALO- 

GICAL LIBRARY of the late Rev. JOHN M. GRESLEY, 

A., sometime Rector of Seile, reper eh = late Master 

of Etwall ———, Derbyshire. A Choice ection of this 

Library is now ON VIEW at Mr. QUARITCH'S: No. 15, Pieca- 
dilly, ineluding a set of the— 

— Drawing Society's Publications, 8 vols. 1855-62, very 





Baker's ‘8 “Northamptonshire, 2 vols. —_— dongs paper, 1822—41. 

Book of St. Albans, folio, 1810, very rar 

Gentleman's Magazine, 1745—1860. 

— ata Shirleyana, or Anna! A of the Shirley Family, 4to, 

ately printed and very rar 

Nichols’s History of Rolecaitaiinn. 4 vols. in has “eg UNCUT, 
very desirable, and excessively rare in that s 

Mr. GRESLEY’S Valuable MANUSCRIPT NOTES, above 500 
beautifully and carefully-written pages, uniform in size 
with the History of the County, containing a mass of most 
valuable information as regards Family and County His- 
tory, Drawings of Seals, Coats of Arms, &c., additional 
Pedigrees, ar result of many years’ ur and research, 
evidently intended for publication. 

Thoroton’s. Nottinghamshire, folio, 1677 ; or 3 vols. 4to. 1797. 

Shaw's es 2 vols. folio, uncu cut. 

Ber pam anitcH, 15, Piecadilly, W. 
* A Catalogue of Mr. Qu: aritch’s <—e Stock of Topo- 
annul Genealogical and Antiquarian Works is in preparation. 


M& MAYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
CARTES. al VISITE, full-length, half-length, or vignetted, 
TAKEN DAIL 





an of Twelve.. 


Set of Fifty ..... 

Several positions taken, and proofs submitted ; it being in the 
choiee of the sitter to have all from one, or some from each, as 
may be —— Beets sittings with or without appoint- 
ments.— —) 5 ~~ + corner of Argyll-place ; and 
90 and 91, King’ at Brighto: 


x TEA 

| ISDERI, PHOTOGRAPHIST, INVEN- 

TOR of ‘the CARTE-DE-VISITE, Patent the 27th of 
November, 1854; 70, 71 and 72, BROOK-STREET, Hanover- 
square, and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, anos 
ter-road, Old Brompton-road, and 8, Boulevarde des 
Paris. M. Disderi has on Sale a 000 Celebrities of oo day, and 
Panoramic Views.—ESTABLISH MENTS in LONDON, PARIS, 
MADRID, and TOULON, for culargemente\ up to life size. 











; x I 
] ISDE RI, PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST to 
) ea Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIT. and the Imperial 
Soe to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias—also to 
H.I. Majesty the Queen of Spain and the Royal Family—to His 
Majesty the King of Italy—to His M ity the King of Holland 
—to His Majesty the King of jE et the Imperial Gallery 
of M am Photographer of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition 
of 1855. 


[DISDERL PHOTO PAINTING.—In oil on 


canvas, 


DP SPEEL PHOTOGRAPHIE on SILK.— 


His own new process. 





PHOTOGRAPHIE EMAIL.— 


New process. 


DP 1SPERL 


ISDERI, dha ee PHOTOGRAPHY, 
without ret and Enlargements of 
every kind. 


ISDERI.—The Excellent Situation of Mr. 
DISDERI’S Seti enables him to OPERATE REGARD- 
LESS of the WEA‘HER. 


[SDERI. —NOTICE.—By a NEW PRO- 
CESS of Mr. DISDERIT’s the *“ PORTRAITS CARTE-DE- 
VISITE” are Enlarged on Canvas to any size. The Public can thus 
obtain a Photographic Drawing, by means of which skilful —— 
attached to the house can, on simple indications—such as t 
colour of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair— obtain 2 
aplendia and truthful oil paintin; g. 

Mr. Disderi’s New Process is valuable in this respect, that it 
avoids the tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the 
charms of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of Photography. 

Saloons and Studios, 70,71, 72; Brook-street, Hanover-square ; 
and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Gloucester-road, 
old Bromptou- “road. 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 750,0000. 














Directors. 2, 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Es 
acer George Gordon, Esq. —_— F. Robertson, ‘tr P. 


G Ireland, E: 
etead anes ine Robert Smith, Esa. 


Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are = ared to TkUD DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz.: for One Year, at 5 per cent., for Three 
Years, at 5- per ceunt., > and for Five Years and upwards, at 6 per 
cent. Tr annum. 

Aspleatne for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India se 9 Le bes London, 
E.C. y order, R. A. CAMERON, § ecretary- 





Boe DING— in the MonastTI0c, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Forei workmen. 


HNS DOR 
BOOKBINDER ae orang eo _ "HANOVER, 
30, BRYDGES STREET, COV ENT- GARDEN , W.C. 
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Sales by Auction 
Valuable Fossils. 


R. J.C. STEVENS begs to announce he will 
SELL by my Se C4 Pte acre Ro were me, King-street, 


jen, on TUES it. 1 it 12 precisely, 
CoS LU ABL L E SERIES of f FOSSIL Bo BONES of aft the Sea 
Glyptodon, and other Animals from the n Buenos 


; also a Variety of other Fossils and a few ‘Min 
On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalngucs had. 


~~ Chinese Curiosities and Furniture, the Property of 
“ CHANG,” the Fychow "Giant. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TIOe, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-stree' 7, Covent- 

rden, on FRIDAY, August 31, at half, past 12 precisely, a great 
Pari iety of EGRIOSITIES, as exhibited by CHANG, the Fychow 
Giant, at the ee; China Hall, consisting of Life-size eons oa 


Native Costumes, China Vases, Stools, &c.,Carved Oak Furni 
Two Gongs, cal Figures, and an assortment of Chinese 
Curiosities. 


aw view the e day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





"Photographic Apparatus, Engravings, and Miscellaneous 
Property of all kinds. 


Mi ice PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by mee A) at their House, 47, Laloseter-onenre 

west side). on WEDNESDAY, August 29, a CO ON of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, I Lenses, Cameras, Some —_ 
other use 0! 

peautiful modern proofs -— Miscellaneous Property of all Kinds 

Carved Oak Cabinets—a costly Wood-Carving Machine—Guns, 

Pistols—and an American Washing Machine, &c. 

Catalogues on application. 


Books.—Three Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at soot House, 47 fe, “yor ern w.c. 

(west side), on THURSDAY, August 30, wo following days, 

a Large COL LECTION of Valus able MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
comprising Standard Works in History phy, ‘lassics, 

Voyages and Travels, Natural History, Minratensen SS., Theo- 

logical cepa orks relating to America, Emblems, Chap- 
’ an 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 











Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings of the late 
RICHARD TALLEM ACH, Esq., and Others. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
oss s of Literary c Preeert and — illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL CTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, hee W.O., a DAY, August 27, at 1 
clock precisely, a Miscellaneous COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
TINGS, Nose and PAINTINGS, including the Cabinet 
of the late RICHARD TALLEMACH, Esq ; comprising Por- 
traits of Eminent a and F Foreign Topography— 
Illustrations of ndon — Costume-Prints and Caricatures— 
E ee by Rembrandt and other eminent Painters—Works of 
Ae W. Turner, in proof a in Magis cergrmste by 
2 


he Old Masters—Framed Engravings— great variety of 
Miscellaneous Subjects in the different branches of Sf Pictorial Art. 

ay be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on receipt of two stamps. 








To ¢ Collectors and Connoisseurs of the Art of Engraving.— 
The singularly Rare and Beautiful Collection of Artists’ 
Proofs, collected with great care, during the last Half- 
Century, by W. H. M‘QUEEN, Esq., of Shepherd's Bush, 
Formerly of 184, Tottenham-court-road. 


NV ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 
of Libraries and Works connected with = Fine Arts, 143, 
Strand, eight doors from Somerset House (late of 22, Fleet-street), 
are favoured with instructions to SELL by GOTION, on TUES- 
DAY, Roptenines 4, and five Son Owane: ing dave (Saturday and Su nday 
excepted’. at 1 o’clock precisely. able COLLECTION ot 
ARTISTS’ PROOFS selected, vath ae care and QUEEN iat by 
the eminent Steel and Copper Plate Printer, Mr. M‘ EN A late of 
Tottenham-court-road, extending over half-a: oF ury, and com- 
prising the rarest — se Ww ore of the Celebrities of that adi the 
Engin esent time; which will be found a unique Set of Turner’s 
land and Wales ange of etchings and finished states of 
plate—also, perfect Sets of Turner’s Rivers of France, in- 
shading the nape Plate of Calais Hei, hts—complete Set of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum—also, Turner’s Scotland and Turner’s 
Yorkshire—a Selection of Turner’s Rivers of France—and several 
hundred choice Proofs of various Plates after Turner, as well as 
choice and unique Proofs of his principal large Plates, Caligula’s 
Bridge, perenne and Argus, Mercury an erse, Tivoli, Temple 
of Jupiter, H Yologne, Ancient and 
Modern italy, The Shipwreck, Approach to Venice, &c. ; also, the 
Pps f Rosa B Eastlake. Faed, Sir E. 
eee ee Millais, Noel Paton, — Stothard, 
estall, and other eminent Artists, mostly in choice artist’s 
Pree roof states. Also will be included the important Engraved es 
lates and Remaining Stocks of EASTWARD a !and HOME 
AGAIN, painted by O’Neil and engraved = Dave: 
Catalogues will be forwarded, on receipt of ty raitaas -stamps, 
to Gentlemen favouring Messrs. Southgate & Co. with their name 
and address. 














(orsurn's NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. DXLIX. 
I, OPHIR, the LAND of GOLD. 
II, The SPIRIT’S PROPHECY. By Mrs. Bushby. Part IT. 


III. ABOUT “ PROGRESS by ANTAGONISM” in FRIEND- 
SHIP and LOVE. By Francis Jacox 


IV. WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY. By Dr. Ramage. 
Vi oe eae MOUNT, CORNWALL. By Nicholas 
ichell. 


VI. IDALIA. Book V. Chap. XI. 
VII. VICTOR HUGO. By Cyrus Redding. 
VIII. The TEMPTED and the TEMPTERS. 
IX. AUSTRIA: a Sonnet, 
x. auaornen and CHINESE DIVINATION by GEO- 


In the October Number will be commenced a NEW NOVEL, 
entitled, 


CHRISTINE; or, Commonplace People. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. CCCLVII. 
I. ™ > FAIR UNKNOWN. A Yachting Tale of August, 


Chap . I. A Vision of Loveliness seen by a Yachtsman, 
and the Effect it produced on him. 
p. II. Describes the Search made by the Yachts- 
man for the Vision of Loveliness, and its results. 
Chap. III. The (Vision of Loveliness having become 
ity, at length, to the — intense 
‘deli ‘ht, comes on 
poe I owes Reg 
nes connecte 


tta Se 1865, “ond various circum- 
with it. 

DV A Pic-nic, and what happened to the prin- 
cipal People concerned. 


II. THROWN AWAY. By Mrs. Alfred M. Minster. Cha 
XIll.andXiv. . ” 


III. ESTELLE. 

IV. WATERTON’S HOME. 

LITTLE TALBOT the GREAT. 

VI. BRIARS and THORNS. By Blanche Marryat. Part II. 
Chaps. IV. to VI. 


VII. 


x 


ge ! gore ANDERS WON the “HOAX.” By Wil- 
m 


VIII. SKETCHES of bh SCENES and SOCIAL SCIENCE 


in SWITZERLAND 
In the October Number will be commenced 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
T HE 
A Cambridge University Magazine. 

Contents. 


The FARRINGTONS of FARRINGTON: 
Chaps. V., VI. 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


LIGHT BLUE. No. V. 


a Family Tragedy. 


The FAIRIES. (With Illustration.) 

The READING PARTY. By Angelina Gushington. 

The GRIM GROTESQUE. 

PROFESSOR SCHLOSSENBERGER’S LECTURE. 
CHRONICLES of CAMBRIDGE. Chap. IV. 

“WHILE THE BALL IS ROLLING”: a Chronicle of Passing 


3. 
Rivingtons, Cambridge, London and Oxford. 


ONDON SOCIET Y, 
for SEPTEMBER, will be tad on August asth, with 
Eighteen Illustrations, price One Shilling 
Contents. 


The, RURGLARY at FAUSTEL EVERSLEIGH. (With Two 
Illustrations by Lois Mearns.) 


The ETHICS of the ITALIAN OPERA. 
YOUNG MEN’S SORROWS. No. I. Whiskers and Moustache. 
EVENINGS on the BALCONY. (Illustrated by Edith Dunn.) 


The ag of COMEDY. 1. Madeline Brohan, of the ‘ Fran- 
Cais’ ; Mademoiselle Victoria, of the ‘ Gymnase’ and the 





+ aR ; 3. Mademoiselle Massin, of the ‘ Palais-Ro: yal’ 
(With Portraits.) 
A DAY’S EXCURSION into SPAIN. (Illustrated.) 


VIRGINIA WATER. 

PICKED UP IN THE ‘ ROW.’ A Story founded on Fact. 

A FATAL STEP. (Illustrated by G. Bowers.) 

DRESS. 

The GAMBLER’S CAPITAL :—MONACO. 

The PARTING. (Illustrated by James Godwin.) 

The HOUSE of OVEREND, GURNEY, and COMPANY; its 
FOUNDERS and its FALL. (With Portrait.) 


UP and DOWN the LONDON STREETS. Chap. 1X. By Mark 
Lemon. (With Four Illustrations.) 


A ROUND of DAYS. 

The EPERGNE. (With an Illustration.) 

A RAMBLE ROUND the ROYAL ARSENAL. 
SOCIETY in SEPTEMBER. 

Office: 9, St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street, London. 


On Wednesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 81, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Seprem- 
BER. With I'lustrations. 
Contents. 
The CLAVERINGS. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 22.—The Day of the Funera 


a 
>,  23.—Cumberly Lane without the Mud. 
The Russian Spy. 


A WORKING MAN on the EDUCATION of the WORKING 
CLASSES. 
SIENNA and ST. CATHERINE 
GRANNY LEATHAM’S REVENGE. 
CLEOPATRA. By Algernon Swinburne. (With an Illustration.) 
GOOD LOOKS. 
BREECH-LOADERS. 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 
Chapter 6.—My Love in her Attire doth show her Wit. 
»  7.—*A Quoi je Songe.” 
»  8.—Reine. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., Part XIX. of 


HE HERALD and GENEALOGIST. 
Edited by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
Contents.—Doubtful Baronetcies: Codrington, Payne, &c.—The 
Family of Temple, of America.— Ancient Scottis' Seals_—The 
Whitmores, of Staffordshire.—Pedigree of Carey, Barons Huns- 
don.—Exposure of a serious error in the Pedigree of President 
Washington.— Pedigree and Anecdotes of the Tichbornes,—An; wa 
American Coat-Armour.—The — of Comberbach.—The Offi 
of Lord Lyon King-of-Arms, and Returns relating face pt a 
Lymington and its Burgesses.—With Reviews of new Heraldic 
Works, Notes and Queries, &c. 


- Vols. I., If. and III. - pow & to be had complete, in boards, 
68. eac 
Nichols & sons, a Parliament-street. 


(Illustrated. ) 








BENtTLEY’s MISCELLANY. 
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Next week will be published, 
N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
i ingN® UXXXILL (for SEPTEMBER, 1865. Price One 


Contents. 
I. menses of SILCOTES. By Henry Kingsley, Author 
f ‘ Ravenshoe,’ ‘The Hillyars and the Burtons,’ 
II. WOMEN and CRITICISM. 
Ill. THREE CENTURIES of the PORTRAITS of a 
FAMILY. 


IV. CRADLE SONG. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
Vv. ant 1 lepepee of the EYE. By Charles Allston 
‘ollins. 


VI. OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


VII. The GREAT CHESTNUT-TREE at KEIR. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


VIII. SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES. By John Morley. 
IX. The CAMPAIGN in GERMANY. By Edward Dicey. 
X. From the LIP of LOCH ETIVE. 

Vols. I. to XIII. hasfisomely Ay nw yg cloth, price 78. 6d. each, 


Mesuliion & Co. London. | 


QTANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAPS, 12 

miles to the inch, showing the Roads, Railways. , Canals, 

&c. suitable to the Tourist, the Traveller, the Counting- house, the 

Library, the a &e. = amie § and WALES, 36 by 42 in. 

sheet, coloured, 0s. 6d.; roller, varnished, 15a— 

SCOTLAND or IRELAND, each 96 by 21 in, sheet, 28. 6d. ; case, 
4s. 6d. ; roller, varnished, 9s. 

ndon : E. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. Ww. 


Early in January will be published, in cloth boards, price 98. 


HE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY and GEO. 
LOGY of the COUNTY ¢ owt Aliectwates bya 
Coloured aw and Sections. 4 EF =P. M.A. F.R.S., 
formerly Professor of hg dl in King’s ws Calloge, has ndon. 
The subjects trea bed omnes much more than a , A local 
superset. The slates and penhyeen 6 of Charnwood F 3 the 
oal-measures of Moira and the connexion yond 
the coals of the Northern district cas. those of Derbyshire, and 
of the Southern district with those of Warwickshire ; the exten- 
sion of these coals under the New Red Sandstone; and the limits 
of the great Faults, are all matters so important that they assume 
a national character. 
Westminster: Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 





SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S GEOLOGICAL MAP, 
from the Useful Knowledge Society’s Series. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 

WALES. By Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L. 
Scale, 28 miles to the inch; size, 18 by 14 inches; beautifu 
coloured to show the various formations, on + gg 58.; .; moun 
on canvas, in case, 7s.; on roller, varnished, 88. 6d. 


London: E. Stanford,6, Charing Cross, 8S. W. 








Just published, price 1s. 


PERATIONS of the WAR in 1866. — 
SKETCH-MAPS and NOTES, by Major F. MI 
R.A.V.C., late of the Topographical Department, War Office. 
No. I. INVASION of BOHEMIA. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


FOR SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND 
GENERAL REFERENCE. 








Imperial 16mo. 826 pp. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, 188 
THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING and EXPLANATORY 
By Joun Ocuvis, LL.D. 
With about 300 Wood Engravings. 

** A complete Norrie io comprehensive Dictionary for the higher 
class of English well panied, and 
published at a very moderate price.”—Notes and Queries. 

“ Altogether we think this is a very commendable ‘wertes« 
He who relies on it will hardly ever find himself mistaken.” 

Daily News. 
** A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefyy | intended 
for the young student, will not seldom aid the ee —_ 
mt Kan Be is the best etymological Aarons we hae yet seen at 





a 





“ This excellent work supplies a want which has long been felt 
by teachers and pupils in our colleges and advanced ae 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
LARGER DICTIONARIES. 


——>—_ 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMOLOGICAL 

JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. The Pronunciation adapted to the 

Modern Usage, by RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. Above 800 
Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo. cloth, 258.; half morocco, 328. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL and SCIENTIFIC ; with Sup- 
ent. Adapted to the present state of Literature, Science ~~ ~ 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. Upwards of * ~ 
on Wood. 2 large vols. imp. 8vo. cloth * 


Brackt 
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NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTIONARIES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 288. cloth, 
A DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, originally compiled by NEU- 
MAN and BARETTI; thoroughly revised and Se ig by the 
addition of many t! thousand wo By M. SEOANE, M. em- 
ber of the University of Salamanca. In 2 vols., Spanish and Eng- 
and English and Spanish. 
Also, New and Cheaper Edition, 


An ABRIDGMENT of NEUMAN and 
BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTIONARY, for Younger Students, 
Travellers, = ee feap. price 68. bound. 


Longman ; Whittaker & Co. ; Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin 
& Co. ; Duta £ 05. —. Elder & Co. ts Hodges nm; Houlston 
& & Wright; 7 7.7. Fellowes ; P. Rolandi; 


& W. D. Nu 
atledge & Co. ; Bickers? & "Son; Relfe Brothers ; y, Allan & Co 





CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. carefully corrected and revised, price 24s. cloth, 


ILUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 


the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES ; adapted to 

the English Student. With great Additions and Improvements. 
By C. FEILING, German Master at the Royal ag Aca- 
and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEI- 


dem, a. 

MANN r of German at the London University College ; H 
and JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger 


Students, Le, po meag By J. OXENFORD and Cc. A. FEIL- 
ING. Royal 12mo. price 78. i. ‘strongly bound. 


London: Whittaker & Co. ; Dulau & Co. ; and D. Nutt. 





THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and revised Edition, 
12mo. price 6s. strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
ns call of ROME. New Edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GRERCE. New Edition, 12mo. price 58. 6d. 
strongly bound in 

No editions of r these Works are genuine except they have the 
name of the Publishers, Whittaker & Co., on the title-page. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
Met READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
axpeomiy fer the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In Two Parts. Part I., New Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. Part 
II., Fourth Edition, price 128. 8vo. cloth. The Parts sold sepa- 


*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method adapted to 
the e German, containing a new system of facilitating the study of 
the German Declensions, = — on the gender of substantives, 
New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 38 


2. ADAPTED to va FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
Bre New a containing a Treatise on the Gender of French 

tives. he additional Treatise on the French Verbs. 
Price 128. cloth. SCHOOL EDITION, just published, 12mo. 
Price 68. 6d. clot in 


8. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo. Fourth Edition, price 12s. cloth. 


4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written 
expressly for yt English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 


8vo. price 128. cloth. 

KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN 
FRENCH, and GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. 
Price 78. each, cloth. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to ee that these are the only English — 
pe wearer ty Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totall. 
the purpose of English instruction, and for the e fea 
dation rm ‘he method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 

. and other eminent writers. They should be ordered with 
the phere name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has its 
number and the author’s signature. 

The above Works are Copyright. 


London: enietaker & Co., and Dulau & Co. ; and to be had of 
any Bookseller. 


R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 








History of egend. 2 vols. 12mo. new edition, cl. 14 0 
he volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 

History of ocean 12mo. new edition, cloth ...... 6 6 
History of Rome. 12mo. new edition, IRE. S055 6 6 
Goetties on the Histories. 12mo............. each 1 0 
History of India. 8vo. cloth ...............00. so ee 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo. cloth :..... 6 6 
ee History of England. 12mo. new edition, 

Fn OTE EE eT PP eee 5 0 
es ol History of Greece. 18mo. new edition, 

Rinks onbei seAeehwacednennneheonneessie 8 6 
saber History of Rome. 18mo. new edit. bd. 3 6 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 8vo. new 

RS a eee 2 6 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo. new edit. bound.. 40 
Ovid's Fasti. With Notes and Introduction. Second 

NS rr 6 6 
The Catilina and Jugurtha of Sallust. With Notes 

and Excursus. Post 8vo. cloth..............-+ 6 6 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 

Dentin’ Pietestacacsacaone sects oo © © 










dat the chief public schools, and by the 
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ESSRS. WHITTAKER & CO. beg to call 


the attention of all persons neared ins apy pat the 


Beek selling Trade to their CATAL and 
APPROVED: EDUCATIONAL WORKS, which hey wil be 


happy to formers on application. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. _ 


Now ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ROCK, and OTHER POEMS. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, price 15s. 


ERRESTRIAL and COSMICAL MAGNET- 
ISM. The Adams Prize Essay for 1865. By EDWARD 
WALKER, M.A., one of the Masters of ss am College, 
late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: ‘Bel & Daldy. 


Just out, price 128. in demy 8vo. profusely Illustrated, 


HARL Bas S LAMB: a Memoir. 
y BARRY CORNWALL. 

“Finely does MP Sbrocter draw the moral of the tale he has 
written ; would we could anticipate other such Lives of the Poets 
and Men of Letters of our eentury.”—Edinburgh, July, 1866. 

4 Ph tro of grace and sweet thought, and grave, iin g memories, 

and deep ear 

“Very full, very slay — hag free from all the defects of 
modern biographies.”. — Specta 

“Strength of simplicity, with fine perception of the truths of 
life, and delicate skill iu ex, ee | give a rare charm to this 
Memoir of Charles Lamb.”— 

“It is tenderly and ‘delicately written, enriched with excellent 
criticism.”—Lon 

“ As @ memoir, as wall 64 as in its typographical excellencies, the 
book is perfect.” —Reader. 

London: Edward Moxon 1 & Co. Dover- r-street, W. 


“Could a tour-book be written into the: map of the localities it 
would be perfection, and the nearer it approaches to that the 
greater its value.”—An Old Traveller. 


Works now ready by D. E. HEFFERNAN, Civil Engineer. 
ICTORIAL INDEX to the KILLARNEY 


LAKES and age ies of IRELAND. ls. 
6d.— HANDBOOKS of D 











at a GLANCE. H UBLIN and 
WICKLOW. 1—KILLARNEY, DUBLIN, and WICKLOW 
Waistooat-pocket GUIDE PLANS. 1s.— KILLARNEY at a 


5s. 
“To all visitors this Guide may be sincerely recommended.” 


“Works suited to tourists who re 
useful information.”—Dublin Daily 
“ Original and concise, yet comprehensive Guides, which a 
the tourist to avoid all useless expenditure.” —Limeric: icle. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; “and all Booksellers. 


ress. 
—- true, independent, and 





In crown 8vo. 5s. bound in cloth, postage 3d. 


HE CHEMICAL TESTING of WINES 
and SPIRITS; containing Instructions for Determining, 

by simple and rapid experiments, the Relative Proportions of the 
Constituents of Wines, such as the alcohol, the free acid, distin- 
guishing volatile from fixed acid, the sugar, ‘the extract, ash, fixed 
alkalies, &c. With extensive and original Alcohol Tables, ex- 
plaining the relations of the different European methods of valu- 
alcohol ; also Chemical Notes on the Treatment of Brad and 

ot er important points in the Manufacture of Wines. 


~ Sust published, i in a post ‘Bv0. price ¢ 68. ‘cloth, — 


MERICA DURING and AFTER the WAR. 
By ye FERGUSON, Author of ‘The Pipe of 
Repose,’ ‘ Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains, ” &e. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, with Maps and Diagrams, price 5a. sila 


HE HANDBOOK of the STARS. By 
RICHARD FROOTOR, BA. F.RAS., Author of 
* Saturn and its Syste: 


London : “etoceell Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 38. cloth, 


PLEA for a NEW TRANSLATION of 
the SCRIPTURES ; with a Translation of St. Paul’s Epistle 
tothe Romans. By the Rev. ALFRED DEWES, M.A. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 


NGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, 
a Manual. By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Abedeen. 


By the same Author, New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
An ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CANDIDATES FOR 
EXAMINATION. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. pp. 724, price 7. 6d. 
NGLISH HISTORY from the EARLIEST 





PERIOD to OUR OWN TIMES, with an Appendix con- 
— Tables of ~~ Sieges, Treaties, eee , Colonies, 
Exp lesigned to assisb. 





ressly di 
Stude ho prepari. paring for Examination. Py W. M TUPTON, In- 
structor uf Candi aay for the Civil Service, y E, and other 
Public Examinatio: 


“ An accurate, fall, and wellermenees text-book—the best we 


as yet know.” tional Society’s Paper. 

“ A very useful compilation, and one ron ~ lies an undoubted 
want...... To the general student this book will prove valuable in 
more 


points than one ; to aay ae for competitive examinations 
it will undoubtedly be a great boon.” London view. 


London: Longmans, poe and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Third Edition, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


REEK GRAM! MAR RULES drawn up for 
use of Harrow School. By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
M.A. FE RS, late Fellow of Trinity ne payee 

“ie at has tea u 
exceedin idea 

little book ani has 
out wit oer. Far- 
rar’s work is the model of the 
kind of A which should be 





a mous know- 
Jose of , aS... hilology. 
Mr. Farraremploys his rare 
knowledge of ame literature 
and modern jhrow 
light on the Greek i idioms. The 


n | 
n this 
ried it 


thoroughly m: . Nothing | | deserves a hearty welcome 
essential is Seer The work | from teachers and scholars.” 
might be ex-! Museum. 


London: eaeeei Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





A 30 Engravings, representing the Analytical A a... us em- 
nie to Test Wines and Spirits. By JOHN J. GRIFFIN, 


Published by John J.Griffin & Sons, Chemical and Philosophical 
Instrument Makers, 22, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, W.O. (re- 
moved from 119, Bunhill-row). 





In folio, pp. 8(of cardboard), price 21s. cloth, 


NIVERSAL PROPORTION TABLE, 
enabling the Operator to perform by inspection, with greater 
accuracy than is generally uired for commercial pu! poses: aay 





HEMICAL HANDICRAFT: a Classified 
Descriptive Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus, ——— 
for the Performance of Class Experiments, for every Process 
Chemical Research, and for Chemical ae in the Arts; pomeaing 
the Construction and 
se of the Apparatus. 


GRIFFI N, F.C.S. Ini 
large 8vo. vol. 472 pages, illustrated by oodeuts. Price 4s. 
pom di, in cloth, postage 7d. ae Edition on this paper, for foreign 

tage, 48. bound weight 1 
Popublished by John J Grifin & Sons, Chemical and Philosophical 
Instrument Makers, 22, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, W.C. (re. 
moved from 119, Bunhill-row). 


NEWSPAPER FOR THE GARDENING AND FARMING 
INTEREST. 
Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
Published every Saturday, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
Each Yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-page and Index, 
(ue GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 
A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND 
GENERAL NEWS. 
Table of Contents for Saturday, August 18th. 
Agriculture, Chambers of Mendicants, floral 
—" vulgaris, by J. Dou- | Mistleto, by W. Denning 
| New Zealand, horticulture in 
Orchard-house culture 


ee by copious Notes or 





Bowe, Ligurian 


Books noticed | Oxalises 
Carter & Co.’s seed farms Peach trees, forming 
Cattle breeding Pears, select 


Cattle plague ” Mrs. Pollock, by 


Cerasus Lusitanica Azorica | . Gri 
Chamebatia foliolosa | Pelargonium Beaton’s varie- 
Chambers of Agriculture gated, by E. Bennett 
Cherries, select | -lants, "African economic 
Chinese Primrose | Potatoes 
Cholera and Cryptogams | Primrose, Chin 
Conifers | Radishes, by W ‘liam Masters 
Crops, appearances of | Rain gauges 

Ra “os caudatus, by Shirley 





Coyptemme aud cholera, by | 
Berkeley Hibberd 
Drainage and temperature Reapers, a of 
Engines, farm, by Ransome & | Red spid 
Sims Reverence, scientific 
Epilepsy, cure for Sheep sales , 
Farmers’ Club: Society, Botanical, of Edin- 


8 
Ferns, new garden, by Thomas burg! 
Moore Society. Yorkshire Agricultural 
Ferns, hybrid, by D. C. Eaton Soil, hard 
Florists’ flowers | Strawberry, The Lady, by J. 
Fruit trees, hard soil for, by Richardson 
D. T. Fish Tare, Kidne 
Fruit trees, for the North Taylor, late , 8. 
Grape. Black Tokay Temperature and drainage 
Harvesting Thistle galls 
Horses Vines and putrid bones 
Iresine Herbstii, by A. Dawson 
To be obtained of all News-agents ; or cies from the Office, 41, 
Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C 





of faa eg en Proportion, or 

o Sauare re Root, either of e Numbers or Decimals. By 
VERETT, D.C.L. F.R. SE tant Professor of Mathe- 

aaabe in the University of Glasgow. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








STEVENS AND HOLE’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
HE PRIMARY READEBR;; a Course of Pro- 
ive Reading and Spelling Lessons | in Moncey Babies 


G. and, a (Prose and a. Re T. STEVENS, 
#. my Cc. HOLE, F.R.G.S., ditors of ‘The Grade- 
ann 


#,% _ Snell Reader’ is the First Book of “ The Complete 
Reader, acarefully graduated System of Teaching to Read and 
Spell by means of attractive and instructive Lessons, in Four 
Books, especially designed for Upper and Middle-Class Schools.” 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Lately published, 
E Rev. Dr. PINNOCK’S COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL ANALYSES, with Examinati &e. 
SCRIPTU RE HISTORY (Old Test.). Thirteenth Edition. 88. 6d. 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Tenth Edition. 4s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Sixth Edition. 38. 6d. 
The REFORMATION. Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


SHORT OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY; or, Scripture Facts. 
Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d, 


HE Rev. W. GORLE’S ANALYSES, with 


Examination Questions, &c. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY. Second Edition. 32. 
PEARSON on the CREED. Third Edition. 4s. 
HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, Book V. 4s. 


HE CREED and the CHURCH: * Hand- 
Theology; being a Synopsis of the Creed, 
and of Hooker's Ecolcsiastical Polity, Book V., with “Brief Papers 
on Heresies and Schisms—The Life "and Epistles of St. Paul— 
fem = the Book of Common Prayer—The Thirty-nine 

for the Use of Theological Students. By the Rev. 
BDOAR Si SANDERSON, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 


—_ 











OMPENDIUM THEOLOGICUM; or, 
Manual for Students in Theol containing a Concise 
History of the Primitive and Medieval C Church—The forme 


—The Church of England—The English Liturgy and the Thirt; 
nies Articles, with Seriptu: ure ‘a and ae ge “eogeter 
By the Rev. 0. PHUS. 
Third Edition, po Bens Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d. 
Cambridge: J. Hall & Son. fenton: Whittaker & Co. ; Simp- 
kin & Marshall ; and Bell & Daldy. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 








ADVANCED DICTIONARIES. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. (1,220 pp.) Medium 8vo. 21s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 


MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CONCISE BIBLE DICTION- 


ARY, for STUDENTS. With Illustrations. (1,050 pp.) Medium 8vo. 21s. 





SMALLER DICTIONARIES. 
DR. WM.SMITH’S SMALLER DICTION- 


ARY of the BIBLE, for SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. With 6 Maps, 30 Ilus- 
trations, and numerous Woodcuts. (622 pp.) Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This Day.) 


DR. WM. SMITHS SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of 


ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, (670 pp.) Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITHS LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABU- 


LARY, arranged according to Subjects and Etymology; with a Latin-English Dictionary 
to Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar’s ‘Gallic War.’ 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK CLASSICS. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S INITIA GRAECA: a 


First Greek Course; containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. (This Day.) 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR for the 


Upper Forms in Schools. By PROFESSOR CURTIUS. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


CURTIUS SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, for the 


Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRACA. A First Greek 


Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


MATTHLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Use of 


Schools. Abridged by BLOMFIELD, Revised by EDWARDS. 12mo. 3s. 6¢. 





GREEK CLASSICS —continued. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Critical Examination 


of the Meaning and Etymology of Passages in Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, 
by FISHLAKE. 8vo. 12s. 


BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of IRREGULAR 


GREEK VERBS. With all the Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, and Usage, 
accompanied by an Index. Translated, with Notes, by FISHLAKE. Post 8vo. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL MY- 


THOLOGY. With Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Nearly Ready.) 


LATIN CLASSICS. 
THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR for the 


Upper Forms in Schools. By WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN GRAM- 


MAR, for the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. The 


Latin Accidence; including a Short Syntax and Prosody with an English Translation. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI’S LATIN GRAMMAR, for the 


Use of Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELE- 


GIACS ; designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabu- 
laries. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. 


LATIN READING BOOK. An Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman~ 
Antiquities and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. 


LATIN POETRY. 1. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Ecloge Ovidianz. 3. Pro- 
sody and Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, ' Part IV. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of 
Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’s PRINCIPIA LATINA, 


Part V. SHORT TALES and ANECDOTES from ANCIENT HISTORY, for TRANS- 
LATION into LATIN PROSE. 12mo. 3s. (This Day.) 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 
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On the 27th inst. price One Shilling, the SEPTEMBER 
Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS. 
LADY = eaaaman OATH. By the Author of ‘ East 
Lyn 


che: XVI. Sparing Sugar and Butter. 
XVII. The Shipwreck. 
XVIII. At the Sailors’ Rest. 


A WEEK WITH THE FENIANS. 
GERMAN TABLES-D’HOTE. 
BUYING EXPERIENCE. 


RENTS AND DAMS. By the Author of ‘Grasp your 
Nettle.’ 


ARCHIE LOVELL. By the Author of ‘ Miss Forrester.’ 
Chap. X XIX. Durant’s Court. 
XXX. Archie pays her debt. 
XXXI. In the second column of the Times. 


OUR WAR PAINT. 
QUITE BENEATH NOTICE. 
KARL’S FIRST LOVE. 


RicHarD BentTLeY, New Burlington-street. 





At all Libraries, and at every Bookseller's in Town and 


Country, 
A SECOND EDITION 
OF 


UP THE COUNTRY. 


By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, 
Author of 
* The Semi-Attached Couple’ and ‘ The Semi-Detached 
House.’ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Times.— In cabinet pictures of domestic life in India 
Miss Eden’s book is scarcely equalled. To those who have never 
seen the country it will be as full of interest and amusement as to 
the old Indian, for of all the letters here reprinted there is not 
one which is not full of life and humour. ‘They contain by far 
the most picturesque and vivid descriptions of life in India which 
have been laid before the public for many years, and are as fresh 

ious aa if they had only come by the last overland mail.” 

From the Saturday Review.—‘‘Miss Eden has performed the 
astonishing feat of writing two volumes about life in India which | 
are thoroughly amusing ane readable, from the first page to the 
last. She never seems to go anywhere without b wringing back some 
comical trait of abavean on r life, which is described in the hap- 


Piest style ; and there is scarcely a page which is not enlivened by | 


some touch of humour.” 
From the Atheneum, 
seen for many a day. 
reminds us of a 
of Lady Morgan. 
From the Spectator.—“* Anythi ing more refreshing, genial and 
Sage seerehins than these letters, it wou'd be difficult to 


—‘* A brighter book of travel we have not | 
In ease and grace of style Miss Eden | 
uff Gordon ; ; in wit, in satire, in suggestion, | 


From the Presa and St. James’s Chronicle.— Everywhere 
throughout these volumes the same spirit prevails,—a spirit 
cognate to that which charms us in Cowper's most cheerful, and 
in Charles Lamb’s drollest letters. The book is unique. 

From the Reader.—‘ One of the most seducing books one can get 
hold of.” 

From the Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ A capital book for the close of the 
London season. Miss Eden has a delicate feeling of fun,—and her 


touch is ver: light. She never takes the bloom off her jokes by | 


much handling.” 

From the Morning Post.—‘ It is difficult to part with these 
charming volumes without noticing the piquancy of style and | 
unaffectedness of language which prevail throughout their pages. 


—— gery. -day nothings are elev: ated by this magic touch into real | 


and tangible sources of amusement.” 
From the Globe.—“ We can promise our readers that they will 
find ‘no end’ of amusing reading in these volumes.” 


RicHarD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS, 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


—_—o—_ 


New Story by Captain Mayne Reid. 


The BANDOLERO. By Captain | 


MAYNE REID. In 1 vol. post 8vo. with 10 Illustrations, 
price 68. LOn Monday next. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? In 3 vols. 


The FAIRE GOSPELLER, Passages | 


in the Life of MISTRESS ANNE ASKEW. 
of ‘ Mary Powell.’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10a. 6d. 


THRICE HIS. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


By the Author 


_THE ATHENAUM_ 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS in FRANCE and GER-)| 


MANY in 1865 and 1866; including a Steam Vo 
the Danube, and a Ride aeross the Mountains of European 
Turkey, from Belgrade to Montenegro. By Capt. SPENCER, 
Author of * Travels in Circassia,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“This is a valuable publication, and well deserving of attention. 
Captain Spencer’s volumes are devoted to something more than 
a mere narrative of travel, as they contain a variety of notes and 
observations on the social, moral, and political condition of the 
countries which the author visited. The present condition of 
Germany and France is very ably discussed by Captain Spencer, 
and his voyage down the Danube and ride across the mountains 
of European Turkey will be found very interesting to “ reader.” 

pserver. 


Pig ey et oat MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE. 

From his Family F apes. ce RIGHT HON. MARY, VIS- 

COUNTESS COMB E, and Capt. W. W. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 30s. bound. 

“A welcome and gracefully-written memorial of one of ag 

greatest of England’s soldiers and worthiest of her sons.” — Pc 

“Apart from the biographical and professional details, 
volumes are full of sketches of persons of importance or interest 
who came into connexion with Lord Combermere.”—Athenceum. 


The SPORTSMAN and NATURAL- 


IST in CANADA; or, Notes on the Natural History of the 

ee Game- Birds, and Tish of that Country. By MAJOR 

V. ROSS KING, F.R.¢ F.S.A.8S. Royal 8vo. aan 

with beautiful Coloured Plates and Woodeuts, 208. bov 

“Truthful, simple, and extremely observant, Major 0 has 

been able to throw much light upon the habits as well as the 
zoological relations of the animals with which he came in col- 
lision; and his descriptions of the country, as well as of the 
creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evi- 
dently correct.”—Atheneum. 


from LIFE. Bya PRISON MATRON, Author of ‘ Female 
Life in Prison.’ 2 vols. 21s. 


The BEAUTIFUL in NATURE and 


l vol. with Portrait, 108. 6d. boun 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
|'LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 


of ‘MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS, &e. 3 vols. 

| **A most amusing novel. The plot is oeoagnly original, and | 

| it is worked out with much humour and skill. 

capitally drawn. The book is an admirable one for holiday time.” 
ar. 


|The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS.- | 


| phigh By the AUTHOR of ‘ JOHNand I,’ ‘ DR. JACOB,’ 
c. ve 
*A charming story, of great eeaiey4 full of pathos and grand 
nobility of thought and action.” —Obse 
vel of unusual excellence. it my 4 seg of deep interest. 
| The roo are superbly drawn.”—Sta 


‘The MOTHER’S FAVOURITE. By 


| 8. RUSSELL WHITNEY. 3 vols. 


&e. 





|The WIFE’S ERROR. By Lady | 


| BLAKE. 3 vols. 
es. Lady Blake is a polished. and elegant writer. 
a is an a ag 
6s A capital novel. By 
— —John Bull. 


'A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ ‘CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE,’ &c. 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Memoirs of Charlotte Corday, founded on) 
authentic and unpublished Documents— | 
Mémoires sur Charlotte Corday, &c., par 
{. Adolphe Huard]. (Paris, Rondiez; 
London, Hachette & Co.) 

Tue London papers of the 23rd of July, 1793, 

contained a report of the debates in the French | 

Convention on the 9th of the same month, and 

also, rare sample of “latest intelligence,” a, 

paragraph to the effect that, on the 14th of the 

same July, the notorious Marat had been 

killed by a blow from a dagger delivered by , 

a young woman who encountered him on his, 

way to or from the bath. Two or three days 

later the public were informed that the young 
person’s name was Corde, or Cordé, that she 
acknowledged and justified the act, and that, 
she had died like a heroine. Thus much being | 
said, the English public heard no more of the | 
matter. Scraps of foreign intelligence were , 
flung to them from Mentz, Valenciennes, and | 
more distant places, while home news was | 
confined to records of the gay doings of our 
then young princes, of the whereabouts of great | 
actors, and of the outpourings of Charlotte 

Smith and her equals in minstrelsy of the | 

mildest quality. | 
Princes, players, warriors, poetasters, states- 

men, quacks,—of all these but two or three 
remain on the surface to challenge public) 
notice. Among those whose names still live | 
there is not one that excites our interest and | 
sympathy in an equal degree with Marie Anne | 
Charlotte de Corday @’Armont. She was not a | 
peasant girl in a Cauchoise cap, as fanciful | 
artists have depicted her, but a noble daughter 
of one of the most ancient and noble families | 
in Normandy. She was noble by blood and by | 
intellect. Among her ancestry were a treasurer | 
of France and the youngest sister of Corneille. 
Up in grave Normandy her father, a decayed | 

Norman noble, lived in a poor house with a} 

wife, two sons and three daughters. His actual | 

revenue was but 1,500 livres a year—60l.! 

Some addition to this he made, but by what | 

means is not now known. This gentleman was 

named Frangois de Corday d’Armont. The 
first name was that of his father; the second 
was a little territorial addition, & la fagon de | 

Normandie. With all his poverty he displayed 

a shield of arms, sable, three chevrons, dis- 

jointed, or; the legend “Corde et ore.” He, 

was a grave and gentle being, making (with 
his wife) great sacrifices for his eldest son, 
and teaching his other children to aid in the 
agerandizement of the heir of the family. 
“Tt was his custom to place his money in a 
drawer open to all his children. He told them 
the amount, to what use he intended to apply 
it, and by such means he fully accomplished 
his ends. He rendered them acquainted with 
the modesty of his resources, and with the 
necessity for the strictest economy, that those 
resources might suffice for the wants of the 
household.” In this household, Marie Anne 

Charlotte de Corday d@Armont was born in 

1768, the second daughter. She was descended 

from the youngest sister of Corneille. This, 

however, obtained less consideration, probably, | 
for her, in the convent where she was educated, | 
at least brought up, than the fact that her | 
father was a gentleman. Her convent life at 

Abbaye aux Dames was not a strict, secluded 

one. 


{ 


and similar expressers of free thought. When 


the most beautiful of the daughters of M. de 





Corday d’Armont came from the convent (on | I have never valued life but by the good use 
the suppression of religious houses in 1790) | that might be made of it.” The idea of sacri- 


| into the world, and began to see its vices and | ficing herself in accomplishing some act by 


its miseries, she failed to share in her sire’s, which her country might be saved seems to 
royalist sentiments, was not sure that it was have taken possession of her mind at an early 
right to drink the health of a weak king, and | period. Her heart was altogether with the 
she set no more value on the dear distinctive | Girondins, and she did not affect to conceal 
de before Corday, than she set on anything | her detestation of the Mountain and of Marat. 
which had not some definite value through , To a young friend who once found her in tears 
profitable use. , and asked her why she wept, Charlotte Corday 
She appeared in the world with great per- | replied, “I weep over the misfortunes of my 
sonal beauty, playfulness of manner, and irre- | country, of my relations and of my friends... . 
sistible grace, for her endowment. She had a, As long as Marat lives there will be no secu- 
convent character for absolute unselfishness, for | tity for the friends of law and humanity.” 
being “dure & elle-méme,” for uncomplaining-| When the Mountain declared war against 
ness. She was as well read in the history of, the Girondins, and eighteen members of that 
the saints as in that of classical heroes, wrote | more moderate republican party took refuge in 
with so few faults of orthography that we | Caen from the death that menaced them in 
wonder her biographer apologizes for them, | Paris, the feelings of the young enthusiast 
and could compose a domestic business letter | became more excited than ever; but she kept 
with such lucid brevity as to show that, as a| them more under control. When one of the 
wife and mother at the head of a household, | refugee Girondins jokingly called her “ the fair 
she would have been a sensible matron, of few | aristocrat,” she answered, “ You judge me 
words and much promptitude of action. | to-day, Citizen Péthion, without knowing me. 
There was a ready homage for her youth and The time will come when you will know me 
beauty, and other maidenly qualities, when | better.” As no one dreamed of the deed, 
she came home to her father’s humble chateau , neither Péthion nor any one else thought her 
farm at Argentan; but she did not regard it. | capable of committing it. Even when it was 
Young poets dedicated verses to her, and young | consummated, “People here in Paris”—she 
idle gentlemen said pretty idle things to her; | wrote from her prison to Barbaroux—“ are 
but these touched her not. France was then all | unable to conceive how a useless woman, whose 
on fire with revolution, and she had neither | long life would be good for nothing, can unre- 
eye nor heart but for her country. Her father’s | luctantly sacrifice herself to save her country.” 
sentiments in favour of reform and a limited | Charlotte Corday’s resolution to make this 
monarchy fell far short of her own aspirations | sacrifice was finally embraced when the volun- 
for a pure, free, and happy republic. We are | teers of her district were about to march to 
not quite sure that she was not, at that | Paris in support of the Girondin party. She 
moment, something of a strong-minded and | reflected that in such a matter many valuable 
self-willed young lady; but it is only out of | lives would be certainly lost, and she thought 
strength of mind and independence of others’; that the Mountain would be overthrown if 
will that heroes are made, and fulfil their; Marat were destroyed. That destruction she 
missions, The old Norman noble, still clinging | took upon herself. Serenely, but with intent 
to monarchy while he supported constitutional | unalterably fixed, she made her little prepara- 
changes, had only angry controversies with | tions. She left a letter for her father, asking 
a daughter who had learnt to think that his pardon for an act of disobedience in depart- 
monarchy was worn out in France, and that | ing without the sanction of parental authority. 


| Louis the Sixteenth was, at all events, unfit to; With full sense of the almost certain death 
| be at. the head of it. These too-warmly sus-; that awaited her, she had contemplated the 


tained political encounters, joined with the | bare possibility of escape, and had resolved, 
father’s diminishing resources, led to the with- | should the opportunity present itself, to take 
drawal of Charlotte Corday from the thatched | refuge in England. At another moment she 


| paternal chateau to the house of an aunt in the | thought that she might save her name if, after 


city of Caen. This separation occurred in 1792. | destroying Marat, she were herself to perish 
The constitutional royalist did not spare his, at the hands of those who might hasten to 


republican daughter. “I do not deserve the | 
harsh words of my father,” she writes to a/| 
friend. “It is not out of a spirit of contradiction | 
that I donot share the opinions of my friends and | 
relations. I see differently from what they see, | 
because my conscience dictates to me the con- 

trary of what they think.” In the same letter | 
she says of the King, “I have no feeling of , 
hatred against him; quite the contrary, because 

he is full of good intentions; but, as you your- | 
self have told me, Hell is full of good intentions, | 
and is none the less Hell. His weakness is a | 
misfortune to himself and to us.” As the perils 

of France increased, Charlotte Corday recog- | 
nized the prudence, but not the patriotism, of | 
men who emigrated, and who, like her brother, | 
went and waited at Coblentz. At the execution | 
of the King she “shuddered” (as she wrote | 
to Mdlle. Rose du Fayot) “ with horror and | 
indignation,” and almost despaired of the, 
commonwealth, the leading men of which | 
sought by such means to establish their power. | 


avenge him. Ultimately, however, while con- 
cealing her intentions, she took a passport and 
engaged a seat in the Paris diligence in her 
own name. To one young acquaintance only 
she used the words at parting, “Do not forget 
me, little friend; you will never see me again !” 
When bidding farewell to Madame Malfilatre, 
she took that lady’s youthful son in her arms, 
kissed him tenderly, and bade him love well his 
mother and his country! The youth grew to 
be an old man, dying in 1851. He was, we are 
told, “the envy and admiration of his neigh- 
bours.” Charlotte Corday’s last kiss rested 
on his brow, and people learned to look upon 
him “as if that brow had been marked by the 
finger of an angel.” 

On the 9th of July, 1793, the young Norman 
maiden left Caen, in the public stage, with 
various other passengers, all Montagnards, 
among waom she found herself a stranger sunk 
in reverie. “I seemed to awake,” as she after- 
wards wrote, just previous to her trial, “ only 


There was a liberal lady abbess, who | 
allowed her pupils to read Rousseau, Raynal, | 


Her frankness startled some of her more dis-| as we drew near Paris. One of my fellow- 
creet friends, to the monition of one of whom | travellers,” she adds, “mistook me for the 
she answered, “One can die but once! but! daughter of one of his old friends, attributed 
what fortifies me in our present perils is| to me a fortune which I never possessed, 
that no one will lose by losing me. Besides, | addressed me by a name which I never heard, 
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and at last offered me his own fortune and 
his hand!” Charlotte Corday’s mind was not 
attuned to such low comedy as this, and she 
dismissed the gallant Montagnard and his suit. | 
“ At night,” she further wrote, “he sang plain- | 
tive songs, provocative of sleep. We parted, at | 
ast, in Paris; I, refusing to give him my own | 
address or that of my father (of whom he pro- | 
fessed to wish to ask my hand), and he in| 
sullen humour!” 

We need not follow Charlotte Corday to her | 
modest “ Hotel de la Providence,” in the “Rue | 
des Vieux Augustins,” where the room which | 
she occupied for two or three days may | 
still be seen. We may observe, however, as a| 
singular coincidence, that on the day of her | 
arrival in the capital (llth July, 1793) the 
Chronique de Paris contained a reference to 
the indisposition of Marat. “If he happens to 
die,” says the journalist, “some secret motive | 
would be assigned, for every one knows that | 
the death of great men has always something | 
extraordinary in it.” A young girl hanging up 
her pink slip and other little effects in the | 
closet of a third-rate hotel; occupying herself | 
with rendering a good office in behalf of a poor 
lady, her friend, in Normandy; calmly buying | 
a kitchen knife in a sheath, at the Palais Royal, 
for a couple of francs ; and then sitting down to | 
compose a long address to the French people, to 
be read after the deed and her own death, was | 
the malady of which Marat was unconsciously 
dying. In that address she justifies the act then | 
tesolved on, and exclaims, “Oh, my country! 
thy miseries tear my heart. I can offer to thee | 
nothing but my life, and I render thanks to | 
heaven for the liberty I enjoy of disposing of | 
it.... Let not my relatives and friends be | 
molested; no human being knew of my design. 
I add the certificate of my baptism to this 
address, to show what may be effected by the | 
feeblest hand joined with the most complete | 
devotion. If I fail in my undertaking, French- 
men, I have shown you the way. You know 
your enemies. Arise, march, and strike!” 

Many a foreign explorer of Paris has tra- | 
versed the distance between the Rue des Vieux 
Augustins and the Rue des Cordeliers (now the | 
Rue de I’ Ecole de Médecine), which Charlotte | 
Corday traversed on the 13th of July for the | 
last time, after her repeated attempts to obtain 
admission to Marat. Alone, unsupported, with 
her resolve in her heart, the knife in her bosom, 
and her address of justification at its side, she | 
almost forced her way into the room of the | 
demagogue, where he lay in his bath, resigned, 
if not willing, to hear the important political in- | 
telligence she professed to bring with her. She | 
seems to have anticipated Lamartine’s objection | 
to her being considered a spotless heroine on | 
the ground of her obtaining admission under a | 
false pretence. She herself, in a letter written | 
after her arrest, described the pretence as “ per- | 

”; but she quoted Raynal, who authorized | 
craft, duplicity, falsehood, anything in fact, | 
whereby to circumvent a tyrant. Moreover, 
she was anxious to despatch the great scourge 
of France before the 14th, which was the fes- 
tival of Liberty. As the two remained face to 
face, Marat seated in his bath, with writing- | 
desk and materials laid across it, Charlotte 
Corday standing near, it was not till he had 
repeated more than once his design to send 
various persons in Caen under the knife of the 
guillotine that all her energies were braced, and 
with one blow she drove the knife through the 
“clavicule” into one of Marat’s lungs. There are 
various reports as to the cries he uttered and the 
last words he expressed; but Charlotte Corday 
seems to have stricken him instantly speech- 
less (save one shriek for help), if not instantly 
dead. Her own account, calmly rendered, was 


| 
j 
| 





that he spoke no word after she had stabbed 
him; none, at least, that she remarked. The 
great avenger, as she was called by some, was 
sufficiently calm to have remarked any incident 
of speech or action, and was calmly moving 
from the room when her passage was opposed 
by various individuals, by whom she was treated 
with a barbarity which she neither avoided 
nor complained of. That quiet passiveness and 
that gentle character never quitted her. Neither 
when conveyed through crowds eager to slay 
her nor when before the Courts of preliminary 
examination or final trial did she for a moment 
lose the support of that courage which was 
founded on her conviction of having fulfilled a 
perilous duty. She assented to most of the de- 
positions of witnesses as being true, and when 
these documents were read over to her, she 
pointed out, with singular clearness of memory, 
where they differed, even in very minor expres- 
sions, from the testimony actually rendered. 
Although the Mountain asserted the atro- 


city of the crime, the criminal was not treated | 


with any great measure of rigour before her 
death. She underwent worse treatment at the 


hands of the ballad-singers. While those who | 
had seen her were wondering at the great con- | 
summation effected by so fair a creature, the | 


street-corners were re-echoing a new son 
hastily made on the subject, to the air of 
‘Cceurs sensibles,’ from ‘ Figaro, in which was 
this verse :— 

Ce coup qui perce notre Ame, 

A jamais, d’un vif regret, 

Part de la main d’une femme 

Abandonnée au forfait. 

Satan créa cette infime, 

On y voit en chaque trait 

Du tentateur le portrait. (Bis. ) 


But while the populace was disparaging her 
beauty, and likening her only to her father the 
Devil, Charlotte Corday, previous to her trial, 
was engaged only in justifying her motives 
and absolving all suspected persons from the 
charge of complicity. “I never hated but one 
human being,” she writes in one of her letters, 
‘and I have shown the intensity of that hatred ; 
but there are a thousand whom I love far 
more intensely than I hated him.” In another, 
written the day before her trial, which was on 
the 17th, she says—“I have no need to affect 
insensibility in my present condition, for up 
to this instant I have not felt the slightest fear of 
death.” And she knew how near that death 
was, for she says: ‘To-morrow (the 17th), at 
eight o'clock, I am to be tried; by midday, pro- 
bably, I shall have lived, to use the old Roman 


phrase.” Lamartine has given one of the letters | 
she wrote to her father. In another she trusts | 


he will not be molested on her account, and in 
a message to her friends she says, “I only ask 
of them prompt oblivion. To sorrow for me 


would be to dishonour my memory.” And she | 


reiterates her fearless readiness to die, “ not 
that to die is everything ; it behoves us also to 
die becomingly.” Then occurred that touch of 
human nature which betrays the desire not to 
be shrouded in oblivion. She addressed a note 
to the Committee of Public Safety, in which 
she asked permission to have her portrait taken. 
“T would fain leave that mark of my remem- 
brance to my friends ;” and she adds, with a 
touch of woman’s argument that she thought 
might help to win the consent which without 
it might be refused, “ Moreover, as the effigies 
of good citizens are cherished, curiosity some- 
times seeks out those of great criminals, which 
serve to perpetuate the horror caused by their 
crimes.” She does not say to which class she 


belonged; but when M. Hauer stood sketching 
her portrait during her trial (to which process 
Charlotte Corday readily lent herself) he was 
not audaciously risking his head, as some have | 








thought ; he was preparing his picture of ‘The 
Death of Marat’ by order. The portrait 
of Charlotte Corday, which he commenced in 
Court, he continued (but did not finish) in her 
cell, till the work was interrupted by the arri- 
val of the executioner and his assistants. The 
least-agitated person was the one condemned 
to death. With the artist she spoke unre- 
servedly of the deed she had done as one 
strictly lawful; and then turned to Samson to 
undergo that “ toilet” of the condemned, which 
has been illustrated by Mr. E. M. Ward in one 
of his happiest pictures. M. Hauer’s unfinished 
portrait, to which he added something after 
his sitter’s death, is now at Versailles, with a 
guarantee of its authenticity. 
There was but one moment before death 
when Charlotte Corday lost her self-possession, 
It occurred when it was insinuated that a 
woman so young and inexperienced must have 
| been the tool of others. To be that would have 
sunk her to the level of an assassin, and she 
repelled the idea with equal energy and horror. 
Her bearing on the way to execution has often 
been described. It was that of a heroine whose 
calm conviction of having fulfilled her mission 
gave her adequate support. She neither feared 
nor scorned the multitude that assailed her 
with outrages during her passage of two hours, 
The little white cap she had made in prison 
covered the top of her short-cut chestnut hair, 
and her white frock, partially covered by the 
red mantle or robe, indicating a parricide, were 
| often spoken of, in after times, by those who 
witnessed with wonder the supernatural tran- 
| quidlioy of the wearer. Robespierre, Danton, 
and Camille Desmoulins saw her pass, from the 
same window; the persons, if not the locality 
| from which they witnessed the passage of 
| Charlotte Corday to death, have been preserved 
|in Mr. Ward’s picture on the subject. They 
|looked on her without triumph; they had 
heard, perhaps, that she called the day of the 
deed for which she was about to suffer “the 
| first of the new era of peace,” and they may 
have had forebodings of that course of things 
| which did not leave the longest survivor of 
them alive in the July of the following year. 
Samson himself, the then hereditary chief exe- 
| cutioner of Paris, was subdued by the gentle- 
| ness of his “patient.” When she expressed a 
| wish to wear her gloves, he consented, but 
, added, “Tt is not necessary; I will tie your 
| wrists without hurting you in the slightest 
| degree.” He taught her how to sustain herself 
| in the cart so as to avoid the shocks of that 
springless vehicle ; and when, on reaching the 
Place de la Révolution, she turned her head to 
look at the guillotine, he hurriedly placed him- 
| self between her and the hideous object; but 
she said, in her sweet, low, steady voice, “ Let 
me look on it; my curiosity is natural; I never 
saw one before.” 

All accounts agree in the unaffected courage 
with which she submitted to the terrible death 
which she accepted beforehand as the result of 
| her act in behalf of her country. “She is the 
Judith of France!” exclaimed her uncle, the 
Abbé de Corday, when he heard of her deed. 
“She merits a statue,” said Adam Lux, the 
Conventionalist, “on which should be inscribed, 
‘To one greater than Brutus,’ ”—a sentiment 
for uttering which the member for Mayence 
perished on the same scaffold. “She has ruined 
us,” said Vergniaud, “but she has taught us 
how to die!” To these comments may be added 
that of Madame de Bentinck, “ that fine old 
Royalist,” as Lord Henry Spencer calls her in 
the Auckland Correspondence: “ Marat,” said 
the old lady, “deserved to die by the hoofs of 
an ass, not by the hands of a pretty woman !” 

It may be remembered that on the story 
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of one of the executioner’s assistants having, 
as he held up the head of Charlotte Corday, 
smote it with his hand on the cheek, and 
of that cheek having blushed with indig- 
nation, a theory has been advanced that sen- 
sibility does not immediately die with the 
body, when violent death kills the latter by 
decapitation. The German anatomist, Som- 
mering, appealed to the above incident as a 
“ well-known fact,” witnessed by many people, 
in proof of the theory of sensation after death 
by beheading. Dr. Sue indorsed the theory, 
the more readily, as he says, the cheek of an 
ordinary corpse will not redden by being struck, 


and that, when the head of Charlotte Corday [| 


was held up, it was only smitten on one cheek, 
but that both cheeks blushed with shame, a 
perfect proof, says Dr. Sue, that “after decolla- 
tion there is undoubtedly in the brain some 
remains of judgment, and in the nerves re- 
mains of sensibility.” An equally illustrious 
man, Cabanis, declared that he did not believe 
a word of the theory of his celebrated colleagues. 
Cabanis, in a learned dissertation on the sub- 
ject, further stated, that a medical man of 
ability, a friend of his, followed Charlotte 
Corday from the prison to the scaffold; that he 
never lost sight of her for a moment; that she 
turned slightly pale on ascending, but that her 
face soon shone more beautiful than ever; and 
that as for the reputed blush mantling her dead 
cheeks when the hangman struck them, he saw 
nothing whatever of the sort. Dr. Leveillé also 
discredits the story; but he is not prepared, 
he says, to assert that the recently dead cheek, 
still warm, might not have reddened when 
struck. A blow, he thinks, might arrest the 
downward flow of remains of blood in the small 
vessels, and thus produce a momentary red- 
ness ; but as for judgment or sensibility being 
there, or both cheeks blushing when only one 
is struck, he wisely rejects all such conclusions 
as sheer nonsense. Between these statements 
it is easy to choose, and they form a curious 
portion of M. Huard’s book. 

The author does not notice the assertion of 
M. Thiers, that at the time of Marat’s death 
his colleagues were utterly weary of him. They 
certainly evinced great regard for the good 
fame of his destroyer when they allowed the 
medical report to be published which silenced 
those who had assailed the reputation of 
Charlotte Corday. That reputation is not 
at all helped by M. Huard’s hyper-laudation. 
“Ta vierge de Normandie,” and “ L’ange de 
Yassassination,” are tunes which need not be 
struck at every turn of the lyre. As for the 
author’s assertion that the “heroine of Calva- 
dos ” was an orthodox Catholic, it is refuted by 
her own remark at her trial. When asked if 
she used to confess to a priest of the old régime 
or to a “constitutional,” her reply was, “To 
neither the one nor the other.” She had her 
own ideas of a pure church, as she had of a 
pure republic. 

The universal human heart has absolved the 
individual human hand; but humanity does 
not dream of raising a statue in honour of her 
who was “greater than Brutus.” Malignant 
imbecility might mistake the memorial of an 
exceptional justifiable murder for a reminder 
that murder itself was justifiable. In the sense 
of public testimony, the Parisians went far 
enough when Fréron’s “gilded youth” tore 
down and smashed the busts of Marat in the 
theatres and other public places. Since then, 
the painter, the poet, and the historian have 
illustrated the sad story of Charlotte Corday. 
The English actor, Eyre, produced his tragedy, 
‘The Heroine of Normandy, on the Dublin stage, 
in 1793; and Regnier Destourbes his drama, 
‘ Charlotte Corday,’ at the Thédtre Francais, in 





1834. Our Government prohibited the first, 
and the French public were not much attracted 
by the second. Of the fate of Charlotte Corday’s 
family, M. Huard tells us nothing. We can 
only add, of our own knowledge, that a cousin, 
some years younger than Charlotte, died, in 
1864, at the age of 89, in her Chateau de 
Rénouard, near Vimoutiers (Orne). This 
“Douairiére De Corday” remembered Char- 
lotte as one who was grave or gay, reserved 
or loquacious, serious or laughing, as the time 
warranted; but ever with a love for children 
and their companionship; and with (as she was 
wont to say) “the manners of a well-bred young 
lady, according to the usages and traditions of 
the De Corday family.” 





South Australia: its Progress and Prosperity. 
By Anthony Forster. With a Map. (Low 
& Co.) 


Mr. Forster has produced a comprehensive and 
elaborate statement of the history, resources, 
and social condition of the colony of South 
Australia. “The population of Adelaide,” he 
observes, “is at present about 22,000, and of 
the country districts 133,000. It is a pleasing 
indication of progress in a right direction that 
the rural population has largely increased, 
while the population of the city, from 1855 to 
1861, had absolutely decreased from 21°44 per 
cent. of the whole people to 14°43 per cent.” 
In the chapter entitled “Exploration” the 
author, without evincing any wish to disparage 
the achievements of the late Governor of 
Jamaica, gives a brief account of Mr. Eyre’s 
disastrous and profitless journey from Fowler's 
Bay to Thistle Cove, which differs materially 
from those romantic versions of the affair 
which have taken possession of the popular 
imagination. In 1840 the colonists of South 
Australia resolved to send out an exploring 
expedition, for the purpose of opening up a 
communication between the southern and 
western colonies; and in due course they com- 
mitted the control of the expedition to Mr. 
John Edward Eyre, a gentleman who “ had 
been engaged for several years in conducting 
expeditions, in charge of stock, from one colony 
to another; and had acquired, from his ex- 
perience in the bush and general intelligence, 
prudence and enterprise, an eminent fitness 
for the service now contemplated.” Towards 
the expenses of the undertaking the local 
Government subscribed 100/., and the colonists, 
5821., whilst Mr. Eyre, from his own pocket, 
contributed 680/.,-and three horses valued at 
2001. more. By Mr. Eyre’s representations the 
promoters of the exploration were induced to 
relinquish their wish for an expedition towards 
the west, and to accede to his proposal for a 
northward route. On June 18, 1840, the ex- 
plorers started from Adelaide, and, after some 
eight months of toil and disappointment, there 
was no doubt as to the unsoundness of the 
considerations and counsel which substituted a 
northward for a westward exploration. Feeling 
that he had misled his constituents, Mr. Eyre 
resolved to make an attempt to discover a 
serviceable route in the direction originally 
advocated by a majority of the contributors to 
the Exploration Fund. With this purpose he 
started from Fowler’s Bay, and turned his face 
westward for King George’s Sound on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1841, his party consisting of himself, 
an overseer named Baxter, and three natives. 
They were provided with nine horses, a Timor 
pony, and six sheep. By the 28th of the fol- 
lowing month they had suffered great distress 
from want of water. “The natives had become 
dispirited and disaffected, and the overseer 
had begun to question the propriety of their 





attempting to go on. But the case was des- 
perate. In their then exhausted condition 
there was as little chance of getting back to 
Fowler’s Bay as there was of getting forward to- 
the Sound. Mr. Eyre determined to push for 
the latter, believing it to be, under the cir- 
cumstances, the wisest course to pursue.” The 
romantic narratives of this journey represent 
that at this juncture Mr. Eyre might, with 
comparative ease and security, have retraced 
his steps to Fowler's Bay, and that had he 

been an ordinary mortal he would have done 
so; but that, since his object was to clear his 

honour rather than to save his life, he persisted 

in an onward course, although he felt that each 
step was in all probability leading him nearer 
to his grave. Mr. Eyre, be it observed, never 
gave this melo-dramatic colouring to his own 
conduct. On the morning of the 28th he 
was convinced that he had advanced so far that: 
to return was impossible. His only chance of 
escape from his terrible position lay in an 
onward march; and with certain death in his - 
rear he fixed his eyes on the faint possibility. 
of escape through perseverance in an onward 
course. In the night following that day’s anxious 
progress, the overseer, Baxter, was murdered b 

two of the blacks, and Mr. Eyre found himse 

left alone with the third native, a man belong- 
ing to King George’s Sound. The two murderers - 
took a backward route in the direction of 
Fowler’s Bay; the third black, whose fidelity 
was doubtless in some measure due to his. 
preference for the onward route towards his 
home, remained true to the European explorer. 
Here again the romantic versions pause to 
extol Mr. Eyre’s heroism in still resolutely 
marching onwards with the one black boy, 
when a man of less determination would have 
faced about and made all possible haste to 
Fowler’s Bay; but it is needless to observe that 
the course which would have been suicidal. 
before Baxter’s murder had not been rendered 
less dangerous by that event. Every consider- 
ation which pointed out the onward journey 
as the preferable course for five men, had 
gathered force from the hideous occurrence 
which reduced the party from five to two. Mr. 
Eyre persevered in the one course that offered 
a chance of escape, and on June 2 he reached 
Thistle Cove, where he was received on board 
the French whaler, Mississippi, commanded 
by Capt. Rossiter, an Englishman. Recruited by 
a fortnight’s rest on board the Mississippi,. 
Mr. Eyre and the black made the remainder of 
their journey to Albany, King George’s Sound, 
with comparative ease; and having stayed a 
few days at the Sound the English explorer 
returned by ship to Adelaide. “ Of his courage 
and indomitable perseverance as an explorer,” 
says Mr. Forster, “no doubt whatever can be 
entertained, although his enterprise accom- 
plished little beyond proving that the region 
bounding the sea-coast along the great Austra- 
lian bight is of a very arid and desolate 
description. In some parts of his route, if he 
had succeeded in penetrating further inland, 
he would have discovered country of which he 
might have had a more cheering tale to tell. 
The distance between Spencers Gulf and 
Streaky Bay is now covered with sheep-stations. 
And recently, at Fowler’s Bay, the point at 
which Mr. Eyre was entreated to return by his 
Adelaide friends, many thousands of square 
miles have been taken up from the Govern- 
ment for depasturing purposes; water suitable 
for stock has already been found there by 
digging, and should it thus be found extensively, 
it is said that a finer pastoral district does 
not exist in the colony. And without for a 
moment wishing to disparage efforts which 
can only be regarded with admiration, I may. 
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venture to say that an overland journey 
between Adelaide and King George’s Sound 
could now be accomplished without any of 
those disasters to which Mr. Eyre, as a pioneer, 
was unhappily exposed.” That Mr. Eyre, five 
and twenty years since, possessed the kind of 
courage and the kind of perseverance requisite 
in colonial explorers is unquestionable. 








A Plea for a New Translation of the Scriptures, 
with a Translation of St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans. By the Rev. A. Dewes, M.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


THE number of those who plead the necessity 
of a new translation of the Bible rapidly in- 
creases ; andas long as there are careful readers 
of the Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament, the 
advocates of such a work will become more 
emphatic in their demands. If the dignitaries 
of the Church of England do not entertain the 

roposal, those called the inferior clergy and 
intelligent laymen will be stirred up to bring 
the matter to a practical issue by organizing 
an association of scholars and all others who 
are in earnest about it. There is little chance 
of the legislature initiating the project, so as 


‘version of St. Matthew xx. 23, and of Acts 


to procure an “authorized version.” Let a better | 


one be produced by private enterprise, and 
it will commend itself gradually and surely 
to general acceptance. 
churches or chapels, but it will be perused in 
the family, consulted by scholars, and valued 


It may not be read in | 


for its fidelity as well as for the light thrown | 


on many obscure passages. 


Mr. Dewes has given a plea for a new transla- | 


tion in the volume before us, followed by a 
new version of the Epistle to the Romans, The 
plea is wholly confined to the New Testament, 
though the Old Testament is worse translated. 
We 
stand Hebrew. 

With many of his remarks about a new ver- 
sion we cordially agree. The case is earnestly 
put. The writer shows that the necessity exists, 
and should be speedily met. His remarks are 


—_ judicious, sensible and appropriate. | 


resume that the author does not under- | 


e sees clearly the principles lying at the) 


foundation of a correct version, and enunciates 
them well. But his translation of the Epistle 
to the Romans hardly realizes the true standard. 
It gives the correct sense of the original oftener 
and better than the authorized English, but 
the language is inferior. Mr. Dewes innovates 
too much, departing from the venerable -trans- 
lation of King James unnecessarily. This is a 


eat error. But he is more paraphrastic than | 


iteral, so as to bring out the meaning better, 
though his paraphrase is often insipid, compared 


xvii. 22, wrongly. A better knowledge of Greek 
would have led him to see that in both cases 
our translators have given the true sense. His 
language also respecting the venerable version 
of 1611 is exaggerated and inaccurate:—“ The 
authorized version of Scripture is always 
inaccurate; it is very often obscure; it abounds 
in mistakes, many of them of an important 
nature; it introduces ideas of which there is 
no trace in the original, and such ideas as have 
taken a strong hold of the nation.” He combats 
successfully the injudicious laudation of our noble 
version by Bishop Ellicott, points out not a few 
incorrectnesses of Dean Alford, and presents 
some good criticisms of passages, as in pages 
9, 10, in Romans v. 15—19; but more caution 
should have been employed in censuring and 
rectifying the same version. We are glad to 
welcome any contribution towards a revision of 
the authorized translation, and give all credit 
to our author for his praiseworthy attempt. 
Yet it must be said that he has worked out his 
ideas very imperfectly, and that his knowledge, 
both of what has been done already, and what 
still waits to be accomplished, is very limited. 
“His own translation,” he tells us, “ is not 
a specimen of what a translation of St. Paul’s 
Epistles ought to be.” Of what use is it then? 
His answer to our question is, to show that it 
is possible for a translation to be readable, yet 
trustworthy—intelligible, yet faithful. This is 
feebly shown. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Aunt Margaret’s Troubles. 
Writer.” (Chapman & Hall.) 
WHILE perusing the opening pages of this 
novelette we were moved to suspect that it 
would be insufferably level and monotonous. 
We persevered, however, and found that the 
author, besides having a pure and correct style, 
has some qualities which may enable her to 
write a much more attractive story than that 
which is now under consideration. She is un- 
fortunate in having chosen rather a hackneyed 
theme, that of an amiable but commonplace 
girl supplanted at every step in life by a less 
conscientious but more striking and resolute 


New 


By ie 


| sister. This common idea—(common we mean in 


with the noble simplicity of the received ver- | 


sion. For example :— 

“For I am not ashamed of the glad tidings, 
seeing that every one who has faith, a Jew espe- 
cially, a Gentile also, finds in them a Divine Power, 


which brings him to salvation. For in them there | 
is being unveiled adivine righteousness,which springs | 


from faith, and tends to increase faith; as it is 


written :— But he whose righteousness springs from | 


faith shall live-—Romans i. 16, 17.’ 


This version is inaccurate in various respects. 


“The righteousness which springs from faith, | 


and tends to increase faith,” is apart from the 
true sense; and so is the quotation, which 
is properly rendered in King James's version, 
but wrongly here. “Let every one set himself 
in his place under the authorities that are over 
him,” (Romans xiii. 1.) is inferior to the com- 
mon version. 


successfulin the capacity of translator. He hardly 
pee the requisite scholarship or know- 
edge for it. Thus he alters the English 


fiction; is it really common in actual life? let 
our fair readers answer the question)—might 
have been invested with a species of artificial 
novelty by the accessories of incident and 
scenery. As it is, there is nothing done to give 
it a fresh aspect, and we are obliged to seek 
our author’s merits in the details rather than 
in the general effect of her work. Two great 
merits, however, certainly exist, and cannot be 
ignored by those who read the book through, 
though people who only skim it might fail to 
discover them. The first is, that the characters 
are well drawn, and contrasted with satisfactory 
distinctness, so that the thread of the story 
might be taken up, and the same personages 
might be carried through a longer career and 
more varied adventures, without any risk of 
our mistaking or confusing them. The other is, 
that the author never anticipates her cata- 
strophes, but works up to a crisis with a cautious 
and self-denying reticence which leaves the 
thunder-clap to burst with full and overwhelm- 
ing force. We may add, that she writes with 
that genuine feeling which is necessary to 
enlist the sympathies of the reader; and that 
she has the art of making revelations by a deli- 


| cate touch, so as to avoid interrupting her nar- 
On the whole, Mr. Dewes has not been very | 


rative by mechanical explanations. Fora “new 
writer ” these are by no means small qualifica- 
tions; and if the author can put more life 
into her next book, we have little doubt that 








she will be rewarded ‘by a very ‘satisfactory 
success. 


Thrice His: a Tale. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
Ir is not till after two volumes-full of weary 
puzzlement that we have succeeded in grasping 
any definite idea either of the purpose of this 
book or the meaning of its title. On this latter 
point, indeed, so great is the mystification, that 
till the last chapter we have remained perfectly 
unconscious who it is that is thrice whose, and 
how and why he or she is so even then. A 
“great, clever, strong-minded, sceptical woman,” 
aged twenty-one, and married into the bargain, 
—afflicted with the painful monomania of allow- 
ing her “slender fingers” to stray lightly over 
one gentleman’s “magnificent brown beard, 
thrilling him with an almost painful sensation,” 
—stretching up her arms to a second, and 
allowing him to hold her “for an instant to 
his breast,” and press his lips on “her soft 
silk hair,’—and hiding her blushing face (but 
this before marriage, and on the eve of accept- 
ing another with whom she is desperately in 
love) on the breast of a third, “in a wild trans- 
port of thrilling caresses ”:—such a character 
is sufficient excuse for inability to decide ex- 
actly who the blessed being was in whom this 
triple property was vested. But all this signifies 
comparatively little. The author has a perfect 
right to call his “tale” what he likes; and it 
may even be that in the happy euphemism 
of ‘Thrice His,’ he has avoided the alternative 
of a far less pleasant title for his plot. His 
object in compiling it at all is much more 
puzzling. Prima facie, we suppose, novels may 
be regarded as written to amuse the reader, 
and by so doing to pay the writer; but the 
author of ‘Thrice His,’ slight as his knowledge 
is of human nature, can hardly be assumed, 
without insulting either him or the novel- 
reading world, to have had such ends as these 
in view. A tale whose two component parts 
are grotesque and vulgar caricatures of London 
society, and such a picture of garrison life in 
India as might well make a woman blush to 
have experienced it, can only be classed among 
tales which are not only unamusing, but, except 
for their ludicrous unreality, would be cruelly 
mischievous. Happily for both London society 
and garrison life in India, the author of ‘ Thrice 
His’ knows nothing of the one, and has seen 
only the exceptionally worst side of the other. 
The ladies and gentlemen who frequent Hyde 
Park will fail to recognize themselves in any 
of the elaborate portraits over which he has 
wasted pen and ink, no less than his Chelten- 
ham neighbours will with righteous indignation 
repudiate the theory (which, if he means any- 
thing, he means to suggest) that officers’ wives 
who have been in India and escaped ruin have 
reason for supernatural thankfulness! 

We have no wish to say more about this 
silly production; for luckily it is too silly to 
be anything worse. The first chapter kills off 
the only pleasing character in the book; and, 


judging from analogy, all his charms are owing 


to the fact that the author has not tried 
to portray them. The last chapter provides a 
welcome quietus for a heroine who is too piti- 
able to blame, and too blamable to pity. The 
two or three hundred intervening pages are 
filled with impotent endeavours to depict real 
life, only worthy of being associated with such 
remarks, made in all seriousness, as_ this, 
—that “ ‘Conscience makes cowards of us all,’ — 
aby no means hackneyed quotation from some 
rather clever writer.” 


Shot! or, the Ghost’s Seat at Deymont. 
Frederick Sheridan. 2 vols. (Newby.) 


By 


Tuis novel resembles nothing so much as one 
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of those patchwork quilts which used to be the 
glory of good housewives, and a standing piece 
of needlework for the women in the family. 
There is a centre-piece—a murder. Two men 
love the same woman, and one of them is found 
shot dead in a lonely place called “ The Ghost’s 
Seat.” Round this centre there is a border of 
episodes concerning different people, without 
much connexion with each other, except the 
author, who narrates the story with much sen- 
timental emphasis and circumlocution. ‘ Shot!’ 
will hardly repay the time spent on its perusal, 
but it has no worse fault than that of being 
utter nonsense, 





History of a Poor Musician—[ Histoire Cun 
Pauvre Musicien (1770—1793), par X. Mar- 
mier]. (Hachette & Co.) 

Tuis is one of the innocent French novels 
which are welcome as a change from the tales 
of guilt and sensual excitement with which the 
press of Paris has too long teemed (not without 
their baleful effect on our own novelists). But, 
as we have more than once had occasion to remark, 
when our neighboursaimat “peaceand decency,” 
they have a tiresome tendency to become 
mawkish. Betwixt the devilled bone, spiced 
with extra doses of cayenne, to stimulate the 
faded palate of the drunkard, and the chicken- 
broth or apple-tea which the feeblest con- 
valescent rejects as too sickly by half, there is 
a wide range of wholesome and toothsome food. 
The tale before us is too near the insipid 
extremity of the scale. Yet it is not without 
some favour and prettiness; telling, as it does, 
how an orphan boy, belonging to Freiburg in the 
Breisgau, became, after much unkindness and 
suffering, a small musician, married a good and 
pure and pretty girl, and lived for a while hap- 
pily. The main interest of their lives was a 
remembrance. On her entrance into France, the 
ill-starred Marie Antoinette noticed Franz Wag- 
ner; this was never to be forgotten, and the 
two, years afterwards, made a long pilgrimage 
to the Trianon to present to the Queen their 
simple offerings of grateful recollection, and to 
have their loyalty kindled anew by her gracious 
reception. Later, when the sky darkened and 
the storm burst on France, these devoted and 
humble friends of the Queen had a sad share 
in the trials of the tempest. The tale ends, as it 
began, in a melancholy strain. If not vigorous, 
it is one which can be given to and read by 
the young in perfect security, and which may 
be further recommended as being written in 
reasonably elegant French. 





The Life of the Marchesa Giulia Falletti, di 
Barolo: Reformer of the Turin Prisons. By 
Silvio Pellico. From the Original by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. (Bentley.) 

Tuts zealous woman—by birth descended from 

Colbert, the famous French Minister, and mar- 

ried to « Piedmontese nobleman—deserves a 

place in the Golden Book of Female Bene- 

ficence. The pages of the volume before us 
contain many a trace of zeal without judgment, 
of superstition as distinct from living, rever- 
ential faith; but these must be compared with 
those of more amusing and showy tomes, in 
which the loves and the hates, the sentiment- 
alities and the witticisms of the De Tencins, 

Du Deffands, and a bevy of brilliant French- 

women are chronicled — if we would fairly 

estimate the comparative values of their sub- 
jects. Like her amiable yet feeble memorialist, 

Silvio Pellico, La Marchesa Falletti was under 

an influence not to be contemplated without 

mistrust—that of the Jesuit partyin the Romish 

Church ; and the style of the author of ‘Le Mie 

Prigioni’ when he treats of her has a honeyed 


and adulatory tone,—no doubt explicable by 
his gratitude to one who was a protectress and 
friend to him on his returning home after the 
dreary years of his Spielberg captivity,—no 


doubt in some degree national, but also secta- | very quietly, ‘My child, I have heard that cold 


rian. The deeds, however, of the Marchesa speak 
, for themselves. If vainglory was, in her, veiled 

by implicit submission to those who held the 
| keys to her heart and conscience,—if, like our 
, own Elizabeth Fry, she may have sought to be 
| @ power and a personage among the great ones 

of the earth,—she devoted time and energy (the 
, last including pecuniary bounty) to one of those 
| tasks through which nothing but a high, sus- 
| taining sense of duty can carry a refined woman, 





rage only increased ; we were alone together in a 
little room, and she told me to go away or that 
she would strike me. She was tall and strong, and 
the threat was a serious one. There was a tub full 
of water and a jug near me. I filled it, and said 


water is an excellent remedy for the sort of attack 
you labour under.’ She exclaimed that if I threw 
the water upon her I should repent of it. I did so 


| at once. It took her so much by surprise that she 


| again threw a jug full of water in her face. 


| Tich (as we are assured) in intelligence, in taste, | 


| in everything that makes life easy and bright. 
| The poor creatures whose condition, physical, 


| moral and spiritual, she set herself to improve | 


were probably no more manageable than those 
sketched by our own “ Prison Matron” in her 
painful book; but she seems never to have 
wearied in trying to do them good; and, by 
her general patience, firmness, beneficence, and 
sweetness, to have gained a real ascendency over 
| them. Sometimes, indeed, she had recourse to 
expedients (by herself afterwards humbly de- 
nounced as mistakes) which were more effective 
than sound in point of principle, as the follow- 
ing entry from her journal will prove :— 


“‘There was in the prison a woman who was 
subject to frightful paroxysms of rage. I have 
improved her a little, and acted one day in a 
manner which, by God’s blessing, succeeded ; how- 
ever, when I afterwards reflected upon it, I came 
to the conclusion that I had been imprudent. It 
happened that a poor creature, mother of a large 
family, told me one day that she was a laundress, 
but that during a long illness she had been forced 
to part with all the implements of her business. I 
bought her some new ones, and, as it happened 
just then that the prisoners were in need of a 
washerwoman, I mentioned to them this poor 
woman, and proposed that they should give her 
their things to wash. I said that as she hal not 
been able to attend to her business for some time, 
the work would not, perhaps, be very well done 
the first time, adding that it would be a great 
charity to put up with this for once, and fair that 
those who had greatly to depend on the charity of 
others should be willing to exercise it with regard 
to those who needed it also. They all without 
exception agreed to the proposal, and gave their 
washing to the poor woman. It happened as I had 
foreseen. The things, when returned, were not 
well got up. They grumbled a little, but when I 
begged them to give one more trial to the poor 
laundress, all consented except the passionate 
woman I mentioned. She swore she would never 
employ her again, and broke out into a torrent of 
curses and imprecations. I took no notice of her 
then, but the next day, hoping to find her pacified, 
I asked if she would not make a little sacrifice for 
that poor family. ‘No,’ she rudely answered.— 
‘Very well,’ I replied, ‘nobody wishes to force 
you to do an act of charity. You are free to do as 
you like.” Then, turning to the others, I said, ‘As 
I recommended to you this poor laundress I will 
pay your washing this week, and as you kindly 
consented to give her another trial, that of next 
week also. With you,’ I said, turning to the pas- 
sionate woman, ‘I have nothing to do. You refuse 
to help a poor family, I am not obliged to assist 
you.’ Upon this she began to swear and to accuse 
me of injustice. I went into the adjoining room 
and commenced the catechetical instruction. It 
was in winter. My angry friend had a casseita, 
which she was in the habit of lending me, and I 
used to requite the obligation by providing her 
with hot cinders for the rest of the day. In spite 
of her anger, she bethought herself of sending me 
the cassetta. I declined to accept it, saying that I 
had rather not receive a service from one who only 
cared for her own interest. 
furious, and screamed like a mad woman. I went 











Then she became | 


| to her, and suffered no one to accompany me. Her 


did not step back, but still went on howling. I 
told her to be quiet, and, as she did not comply, I 
Thi 
time she was completely subdued, and left off 
screaming. I took her by the hand, and said, 
‘Come now, let me help you to undress and get 
into bed.’ She let me lead her away like a little 
child. I sent her a basin of hot broth, and made 
her drink it. She became quite gentle, begged my 
pardon for her violence, and entreated me to let 
her give her washing to the poor laundress. I 
granted the request, but did not offer to pay for it 
as I had done for the others. I made use, however, 
of her cassetta when she sent it to me, and from 
that time forward there was an end of those frantic 
fits of anger.” 

If freaks like the above were frequent, or, 
supposing them few, if they transpired to an 
outer world year by year increasingly adverse 
to the body of religionists to which the Mar- 
chesa Falletti belonged, the fact may explain 
the attacks made against her,—proceedings 
here, of course, stigmatized by her friends as 
the cruel calumnies of latitudinarian sceptics,— 
which ended in her being prohibited by Govern- 
ment from taking further part in the works of 
mercy she had originated and helped forward. 
But she appears to have shown neither rancour 
nor resentment. When one avenue of good 
works was closed to her, she made another for 
herself. During political convulsions, which 
must have been to one of her opinions abomin- 
able, she was resigned, courageous, and helpful. 
During the visitation of the cholera (then more 
dreaded, and even less understood, than it is at 
the time present) she was an active and fearless 
nurse of the sick. To the last, her interest in 
what she held to be the duties of life never 
failed her. She died—an aged woman, after 
long years of widowhood—peacefully : she was 
followed to her grave by many regrets. 

The translation of this book and the col- 
lection of the matter supplementary to Silvio 
Pellico’s fragment have been accomplished 
with correctness, grace, and good taste by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. 





The Company and the Crown. By the Hon. 

T. J. Hovell-Thurlow. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Ir appears from the Preface of this book that 
Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, and Lord Elgin 
were college friends, and that the author was pri- 
vate secretary to Lord Elgin. We have thus a 
clue to the purpose and name of the work, both 
which would be otherwise incomprehensible. 
The unfortunate Company is dragged in to 
be sacrificed for the glorification of the Crown, 
alias the three viceregal friends, of whom the 
author was the fidus Achates. The Company, 
according to this authority, was a very grovel- 
ling animal, whose only ambition was “ that 
her stocks should be quoted so superior to par 
as to enable bondholders to realize colossal 
fortunes.” India under the Company “ was.an 
orchard of pagoda-trees for England’s younger 
sons to shake.” The peculiar disease of the 
vicious old Company was that well known to 
be common among certain other savages, viz., 
“earth-hunger.” All the unrighteous annexa- 
tions for the last century, including, we sup- 
pose, those perpetrated by Lord Dalhousie, were 
and are to be charged on the East India Com- 
pany; and the Imperial Government, far from 
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abetting such evil deeds, would have prevented 


them had they happened within its beat. A 
private secretary must, of course, be better 
informed than other men; otherwise we should 
think the reverse of all this to be the truth. Our 
idea was that Governors-General made war 
and annexed territories, while the East India 
Company deprecated such proceedings. Not 
to go back to the old times,—which, however, 
afford equal support to the opinion just enun- 
ciated,—we would ask, whether it was not Lord 
Auckland and Sir J. Hobhouse who spent four- 
teen millions in trying to annex Afghanistan, 
and the Company that protested? Lord Ellen- 
borough and Sir Charles Napier annexed Sindh; 
while the Directors were recalcitrant. The 
famous proclamation of November, 1858, which 
Mr. Thurlow rightly calls the Magna Charta 
of India, is due to the Conservative party ; 
but it was scarcely issued when it was falsified 
and violated by Lord Canning and Sir C. Wood 


in the annexation of Mysore. It is curious to | 
see how this reprover of the Company’s “ earth- | 
hunger” speaks of this last flagrant injustice :— | 

“Tn 1832 the British Government again stepped | 
in to quell the civil strife engendered by the utter | 


incapacity for ruling of which the Raja of its 
choice had afforded more than ample proof. Within 
.& few years of his accession, this young prince had 
squandered upwards of two millions sterling of 
accumulations, while the revenue and public debt 
had both increased until all classes bordered on 
despair. The country then assumed by treaty has 


since been held and governed for that country’s | 


good, the Raja being treated with great financial 
liberality and the political consideration to which 
his rank entitled him. The executive, however, 


was taken from him, and intrusted to a mixed | 
commission of soldiers and civilians; and the con- | 


stant intrigues of more than twenty years to re- 
cover independence have hitherto been met by us 
with silence or refusal. 
promised land of India has attained a measure of 
prosperity unrivalled in the East. Her woody 
slopes, of many thousand feet in altitude, and 
many thousand miles in area, now produce coffee 
and cinchona ; and while the tiger and the leopard 
of the jungles are rapidly receding before the con- 
stantly-advancing strides of European planters, 
the lofty plateaux have become the sites of peace- 
ful cities, of which the climate is described as 
follows :—‘ At Bangalore, about three thousand 
feet above the sea, the thermometer has been 
found not to rise above 82° in the shade; and the 
annual average at noon is 76°. The nights are 
never hot; and while the evenings and mornings 


air at once invigorating and delightful.’ Now it 
happened that the Hindoo Raja of this fruitful 
country, when bargaining for payment of his debts 
and some ready money, executed a testamentary 
instrument. in favour of the Queen of England, 
failing lineal descendants of his own; but the 
childless ruler, now verging on extreme old age, 
has since that time so far modified his views as to 
request the sanction of the paramount power to an 
adoptive heir. The much-vexed question of adop- 
tion thus threatened to destroy the budding pros- 
perity of Mysore; but, considering the extent to 
which European capital is invested there, and the 
daily increasing national value of the resources of 
the country, the Government of India, both in 
England and in India, steadily and very properly 


refused to release the Raja from his plighted word ; | 


-and there is now no reasonable doubt that, when- 
ever His Highness shall shake off this mortal coil, 
his territories will tranquilly become incorporated 
with our own.” 

If Mr. Thurlow had studied the subject at 
all, he would have found out that the two mil- 
lions accumulated by Purneah were the great 
cause of the revenue collapsing when the young 
Raja was put on the throne. That large sum 
was raised by grinding exaction, and the im- 
poverished ryots were thus rendered unable to 
pay what would otherwise have been but a 


Under English sway that | 


reasonable land-tax. The assertion that the 
country was “assumed by treaty” is incorrect. 
We were only entitled to assume the adminis- 
tration if the sum covenanted to be paid to the 
British Government should be withheld, and 
we even then could not assume more than such 
part as would enable the debt to be discharged. 
We should like to see some evidence that the 
Raja “executed a testamentary instrument in 
| favour of the Queen of England,” and till that 
evidence is adduced, we shall take leave to 
utterly disbelieve the statement. 

There are many other things said by Mr. 
Thurlow about the princes of India which will 
not stand the test of inquiry; but we shall con- 
| tent ourselves with citing only one more short 
passage :— 
| However this may be, the accumulated expe- 
| rience of past ages shows that ancient public works 
| in India, eloquent as they are as ever-living monu- 
| ments of bygone dynasties and thrones, as surely 
paved the way to broadcast misery and want as our 
remunerative undertakings of to-day prove them- 
selves unerring heralds of enhanced prosperity.” 

We are sorry that we cannot apply this 
“flattering unction” to our souls, knowing, as 
we do, that the gigantic works of irrigation in 
the Madras Presidency, the tanks and bands 
constructed long before the date of English 
rule in India, prove it to be false. A little 
| before, Mr. Thurlow talks of rulers who, like 
Shahjehan, “exalted the use of taxation in the 
construction of buildings dedicated to their 
titular deities,’ whence we must infer that 
the author supposes the son of Selim was an 
idolater, instead of what we should have sup- 
posed alk knew him to have been, an orthodox 
| Muslim! 


| There are, then, many inaccurate statements 
in this book; but there is also an inaccuracy of 
style which is by no means agreeable. In the 
very first page, for instance, the soil of Hindu- 
stin is said to be “encircled by the British 
Crown,” a strange expression truly. Just below 
we have “results... . obscuring... . general 
readers,” and are told that “the opening for 
sensation writing,” and we know not what 
besides, “have too frequently been used as 
frames for highly-coloured pictures,” all which 
obliges us to look up Lindley Murray, and 
blush “of our ignorance,” as in the next sen- 
tence we are told men do “on less important 
subjects.” A few pages on we read that 


on which revolve all the countless particles 
that meet together each day on the Maidén 
; of Fort William.” This does not mean, 
as some simple folk might imagine, that Sir 
John Lawrence, by exerting a centripetal force, 


but is spoken of certain sorry particles of 
society, like the “royal brethren from Oude 
who pollute with their presence the fair retreat 
of Garden Reach,” and who do but metaphori- 
cally revolve round the Viceroy, causing him, 
nevertheless, we opine, as much discomfort as 
the other more matter-of-fact particles which 
daily settle on his august visage when he goes 
forth into the Maidan, or Esplanade. 

We cannot conclude this notice without one 
more extract, which illustrates very well the 
peculiarities of the author's style. He thus 
draws the portrait of Sindhya:— 

‘Slightly exceeding European middle-height, 
and fleshy enough to cause anxiety to himself, but 
not to his medical advisers, his square head is set 
upon a shapely neck resembling, in solidity, some 
Grecian column destined to support a mighty 
weight; his chest is adequately broad and deep, 
and somewhat overlapped by muscular advancing 
shoulders; his hands and feet are rather larger 
than the more effeminate extremities of the races 
of Bengal; while his features, originally small, 





Q é 1 mor | “the Viceroy of the hour” is “the axis | 
are at all times cool, there is an elasticity in the 


attracts to himself all the dust round Calcutta, | 


have, thanks to betel nut, long lost all delicacy of 
expression. The head, set upward, appears em- 
barrassed by a downward cast of countenance, 
while the eyes, uncertain in their glance, are 
generally unable to regard with fixity the same 
object. When approached by foreigners of high 
rank, Scindia’s haughty mien, perhaps, inspires a 
feeling of superiority both to himself and his 
attendants; yet, if contrasted with the more 
courteous bearing of some Eastern princes of 
equal rank and influence, it might be unfavour- 
ably read had we not some sterling proofs of loyal 
disposition to set against the prejudice of personal 
comparison.” 

Chewing betel-nut, or, as Mr. Thurlow else- 
where writes it, “betal” nut, imparts a red tint 
to the saliva, but we certainly were not aware 
that it deprived the eyes, or any other feature, 
of “all delicacy of expression.” For the rest, 
we remain pondering over the strange figure of 
the Maratha Prince, with his square head set 
on a Corinthian or Attic pillar of a neck, and 
his body, fat enough to cause inward qualms, 
but not so obese as to deprive his medical 
advisers of their serenity; and we cannot but 
think that the picture of such a personage would 
bea valuable addition to the Historical Portrait 
Gallery ! 








The Regency of Anne of Austria, Queen Regent 
of France, Mother of Louis the Fourteenth. 
From numerous unpublished sources, in- 
cluding MSS. in the Bibliothéque Impériale 
and the Archives du Royaume de France, 
&e. By Martha Walker Freer. 2 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 


In this work Miss Freer pursues her studies 
of French history with much the same success 
and very much the same characteristics as 
marked her earlier volumes. The result is most 
creditable to her industry, and, at times, to her 
powers of narration. But the general character 
of the work is somewhat heavy. There is 
nothing to raise it above a level of silver 
| mediocrity, nothing that explains very clearly 
| why such a book was written. Considering that 
| the years which were spanned by the regency 
| of Anne of Austria contained such incidents as 
| the rise of Mazarin to supreme power over the 
| Queen and his exile, the victories of Condé 
|and his imprisonment, the Fronde, the day of 
|the barricades, the parliamentary troubles to 
which the example of England gave serious 
significance,—considering that such mighty 
men were at strife, while the future King was 
looking on and learning his own lessons, we 
might have expected a more animated nar- 
rative, and more attempts at historical por- 
traiture. 

Miss Freer’s worst fault is, that parts of her 
book read as if they were in an imperfect state 
of translation. She gives us phrases so palpably 
un-English, even when she does not profess to 
quote, that either her reading has mastered 
her writing, or she incorporates her authorities 
in the body of her own reflections. It is easy to 
trace the original of such phrases as “the most 
frantic of expostulations,” “dissidents,” “opined 
to,” “susceptible only under two base passions,” 
“opined as he had been prompted.” Such a 
sentence as “Altogether Mazarin departed 
little content with his visit” is a schoolboy 
translation of a French sentence, while we 
cannot make any sense of the words “a mob 
of demireps,” and of “inspiring their jealous 
distrust of each other’s designs.” These little 
eccentricities break the smooth monotony of a 
style which presents no striking beauties, but 
which, except in these places, is fluent and 
even. é 

There is no lack of published matter bearing 
on the subject Miss Freer has chosen, but we 
‘ 
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do not see that she has made much addition 
from sources previously unexplored. If it was 
enly her wish to digest for English readers 
what has been written either by the contem- 
poraries of Anne of Austria or by the French 
historians, she has done more than could be 
required of her. But her numerous unpub- 
lished sources throw little additional light on 
the times and on the characters. They may very 
often illustrate familiar statements, or correct 
errors that have crept into general acceptance; 
but they do not possess that paramount import- 
ance which attaches to some lately-discovered 
MSS., and which reconciles us to the destruc- 
tion of old theories as we have new ones given 
us of a more startling character. 

We will let Miss Freer speak about one of 
her chief unpublished contributions to the his- 
tory of the time :— 


“The emotions of Mazarin at this period are 
jotted down in his Diary. These precious docu- 
ments, called ‘Les Carnets de M. de Mazarin,’ 
bear the impress of haste—they consist, in fact, 
of the brief entries which the Cardinal made in 
a note-book, which he habitually carried in his 
pocket. The notes are chiefly written in the Italian 
language; when Mazarin was more than commonly 
moved, he resorted to the stronger dialect of 
Spain: sometimes, his notes are a strange com- 
pound of both these languages —but he rarely 
uses the French tongue. Mazarin’s béte noire was 
Madame de Chevreuse; and of Chateauneuf, and 
M. de Beaufort, he also demonstrated intense dis- 
trust. Of the menées of the former he was well 
acquainted; and dreaded the power of her elo- 
‘quence, and the force of habit over the mind of 
Anne of Austria. ‘Il Rosso (Condé) states his 
belief,’ writes Mazarin, ‘that as soon as Madame 
de Chevreuse arrives she will cause an accommoda- 
tion between the two crowns (France and Spain), 
to the exclusion of any other power. If Her Ma- 
jesty wishes to employ Chateauneuf to accomplish 
this, let her speedily inform me. I have no other 
desire but to live in amity with those whom she 
may prefer. All that cabal is in arms against me. 
I) Rosso tells all the adherents of M. de Beauvais, 
that he will weed out his opponents; at the same 
time he sends personages to me to ask my friend- 
ship, and to promise me marvels! I know, how- 
ever, that he secretly instigates Beauvais to defame 
‘me; and also Brienne and his wife. The said Rosso 
has said, that it would be expedient to sow distrust 
between Her Majesty and myself; and to make 
‘ker believe that I am devoted to Monsieur, and 
desire to make him co-regent! Il Rosso really 
hates Her Majesty, and dreams only how he can 
humiliate her; he, moreover, states that he has 
‘the means to do so at his own good time. I am 
worn out with cares, being mercilessly persecuted 
—in the first place by Il Rosso (Condé), and by 
others, who believe that they would make better 
bargains with Her Majesty, if she were not advised 
‘by a person so disinterested and firm as myself. 
There are certain matters that I dare not discuss, 
‘fearing that some evil person will insinuate to Her 
Majesty that I maintain the maxims of the late 
‘Cardinal. In affairs there are always two aspects: 
if Her Majesty esteems me, considers me able, 
worthy of belief, and thinks that I give her good 
counsel, let her acknowledge it; if not, let her 
make election of another minister, whom she can 
trust, which would be more to the purpose than to 
waver in adopting measures. When I have had 
the honour to offer Her Majesty my opinion, at 
Jeast she ought to believe that I have given it 
cordially, and without interested motives.’ ” 


It is something to be able to follow the guid- 
ing spirit of France at such a time through the 
perplexities of his own mind, to witness the 
confusion of tongues into which excitement 
casts him, and even to correct his mis-spelling. 
‘Thus, he always calls Madame de Hautefort 
“Otfort” in his carnets, which reminds us of 
many other stories about his French pronun- 
ciation. But it is from these manuscript con- 
fessions of his above all that we see the difficulty 


and danger of his position. Between the wilful- 
ness of the Queen and the encroachments of 
the Parliament, between the royal prerogative 
and the royal house, Mazarin had no easy time. 
+In one of these entries he compares himself to 
Jonah, and says he would gladly throw himself 
into the sea of trouble if it would be calmed 
by his sacrifice. 

It is natural that Mazarin should be the 
most prominent character in Miss Freer’s 
pages, but she is apparently content with the 
new light thrown upon him by his own pen. 
She does not attempt any portraiture of him, 
and she is too much immersed in the relation 
of his deeds to enter into the secret springs 
of them. Other personages come out more 
clearly as they are more simple. <A carte de 
visite does justice to the handsome empty faces 
for which photographers show a natural prefer- 
ence, while the greatest genius is needed to 
reproduce all the characteristics of the head of 
thought or action. We do not mean to convey 
any reflexion on Miss Freer, but she succeeds 
better with such portraits as Beaufort than with 
Retz or Mazarin :— 

“ Beaufort was the delight and enfant chéri of 
the Parisian heroines of les Halles. His handsome 
face, his vacant but good-natured blue eyes, his 
long fair hair, which streamed down his back, his 
jovial spirits, his aptitude in speaking the argot of 
the lowest of the populace, his gallant manner when 
addressing even the coarsest poissarde, and a cer- 
tain dash and bluster in deportment, rendered 
M. de Beaufort incomparably the most influential 
personage in controlling the swarming populace of 
the Quartiers St.-Antoine and St.-Jacques. ‘ You 
can scarcely realize the weight of these qualities, 
and you cannot therefore imagine their power 
over the people. I wanted a phantom to hide 
behind ; and it was lucky for me that I discovered 
this phantom in a grandson of Henri le Grand, 
who spoke the language of les Halles, which is not 
a common qualification in a son of Henri le Grand,’ 
writes the Coadjutor.” 

The character of Beaufort would not, how- 
ever, be complete without the following inci- 
dent :— 

‘While the cavaliers were washing their hands, 
and sauntering on the terrace, and around the 
table, which was already spread with viands, they 
perceived M. de Beaufort strutting at the head of 
a party of cavaliers, and advancing towards them, 
his white panache floating jauntily in the evening 
breeze. The cavaliers waited until Beaufort and 
his troop had passed, before seating themselves 
at table. The duke in his flurry forgetting the 
prudent instructions of the Coadjutor, advanced, 
and slightly saluting the company, rudely said, 
‘Messieurs, you are supping early!’ De Jars 
replied, that they were preparing to do so. ‘ With 
better appetite, I hope, than the square-caps (the 
Parliament) might graze, as M. de Jarzé threatened,’ 
retorted Beaufort, hurriedly. Then seizing the 
corner of the table-cloth, he said, ‘that there were 
people in the company who had insolently boasted 
that they had compelled him to turn, and go out 
of his way to avoid them; that such an assertion 
was false, and that to teach the company better 
manners he would send them to sup elsewhere!’ 
So saying, the duke snatched the cloth from the 
table, overthrowing the wine, and all the viands 
prepared.” 

We have purposely chosen extracts which 
give a favourable impression of Miss Freer’s 
volumes. We do not wish it to be understood 
that there are not other passages of equal dra- 
matic merit, though, as a rule, many shallows 
must be waded through before the stream is 
broken into picturesque rapids, or flows at once 
deep and even. But this is the inevitable 
drawback of histories undertaken without his- 
torical gifts; for only those works escape which 
are based on inaccessible materials, or wrought 
with art as well as industry. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Biographies and Portraits of some Celebrated 
People. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 2 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

THE celebrated people of whom M. de Lamartine 

has here offered studies are Lord Chatham, Pitt, 

Shakspeare, Charlotte Corday, Madame Roland, 

Mirabeau, Danton, and Vergniaud. If it was 

originally intended by M. de Lamartine that these 

monographs should be collected without further 
extension, we cannot but wonder at the incoherence 
of such a list. What has Shakspeare to do among 

English political leaders and French Girondists? 

It is melancholy to perceive that one who began 

the career of poetry and letters so honourably as 

M. de Lamartine should now write only to cover 

paper. Though he is not without a flow of language, 

and occasionally what may be called lyrical grace 
of expression, these Biographies and Portraits are 
feeble in outline and faded in colour. The dis- 
criminating touch of one who can paint human 

beings is missing. M. de Lamartine has not a 
ain of humour in his composition ; and without 

humour thére can be no real appreciation of either 
tragedy or comedy. Compare, for instance, his 
treatment of Mirabeau—one of the best among 
these papers—with Mr. Carlyle’s; the former, how 
sentimentally operatic! the latter, though crot- 
chetty in treatment, how rich in character! In the 
study of Charlotte Corday M. de Lamartine is more 
successful ; but here there was not so much a life 
as an incident to depict. In his English biographies 
he has taken some generous pains to do justice to 
the high powers as a statesman of ‘‘ the Pilot who 
weathered the storm,” though his repeated refe- 
rences to the revelations of the hermit of Mar 
Elias—the half eccentric, half insane Lady Hester 
Stanhope—as sources of information to be relied 
on, make us doubt his discrimination. He is too 
fond of grouping, and of slashing definition withal— 
as when he tells us that only five orators can be 
compared with Lord Chatham, ‘ Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Mirabeau, Vergniaud, and Bossuet.” But 
the most curious pages of these flimsy yet bulky 
volumes are the 267 devoted to Shakspeare. In these 
the stories of some of the tragedies are narrated 
with a detail as minutely prolix as if the world had 
never heard of ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘Othello,’ and ‘The Tempest.’ He favours 
us, too, with some 200 pages of literal quotation, 
adding here and there a remark of a pompous 
puerility pitiably laughable. For England, at least, 
such a piece of platitude as this might have been 
wisely omitted from the miscellany. The work 
is but carelessly translated. In what dictionary 
is the word “defial” to be found? and it may be 
submitted that ‘‘ L’Escaut” might have been 
rendered by “the Scheldt.” We have marked 
other signs of want of care and comprehension ; 
but the above will suttice. 


Routledge’s Popular Guide to London and its 
Suburbs. By G. F. Pardon. (Routledge & 
Sons.) 

LET us suppose that we live in chambers in Staple 

Inn, or somewhere thereabout. Closely addicted 

to serious and engrossing studies, we have not 

hitherto looked around us very much; but one 
morning we spring from our couch with a sudden 
and ardent desire to see London. First of all, how- 
ever, breakfast must be had, so we look up the tea 
and chop houses in “‘ Routledge’s Guide,” and sally 
forth to Button’s in Chancery Lane. Alas! we find 

a soul above buttons, an ethereal gold and silver 

concern, a full-blown London Joint-stock Bank, 

on the spot where comfortable Mrs. Button used 
to nourish the body. We get a roll and a glass of 
water at the nearest baker’s shop, and hurry off to 

Lincoln’s Inn Hall, hard by, to see Hogarth’s 

picture of ‘St. Paul before Festus and Agrippa.’ 

We find no such picture there:—but we may inform 

Mr. Pardon that there is a very fine fresco by Mr. 

Watts, which he does not seem to have heard of. 

We consult our “‘ Guide ” again, and are suddenly 

seized with a desire to be called to the Bar, being 

intensely relieved by Mr. Pardon’s statement that 

“keeping commons is no longer compulsory.” 

Hastening to the steward’s office, under the Library 

staircase, we are courteously but very decidedly 
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instructed by Mr, Doyle that the proverb ‘‘n 
song no supper” is reversed, and that unless 
we consent to dine we shall never be allowed to 
plead. Our spirits damped by so many disappoint- 
ments, we determine to have a quiet day at the 
British Museum, for it is Tuesday, and Mr. Par- 
don tells us that the nation’s splendid collection is 
open to the public every day except Saturday. 
What is our horror on stepping out of our Hansom 
and reading on a conspicuous board — Open on 


Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, throughout the | 


, and on Saturday in May, June, July, and 
August! Thus perpetually foiled in the heart of 
the capital, we rush to the Gower Street station 
of the Metropolitan Railway, resolved to seek con- 
solation in the umbrageous recesses of Kensington 
Gardens. ‘‘ Where to?” mutters the clerk, in the 
middle of a sandwich.—“ Right through,” we 
reply somewhat snappishly, fur our patience is 
nearly exhausted. We fling ourselves into the com- 
fortable carriage, and forget our indignation in 
balmy slumbers. The genius of dreams presents to 
us a charming vision of a perfect guide, philosopher 
and friend, who puts everything in its right 
place and tells us the right time to sée it; but we 
are roused from the soothing contemplation by 
shrill cries of ‘‘’Ammersmith, “Ammersmith, 
’amith, ‘smith, ’smith?” We shout out fiercely, 
“What, is this Hammersmith? Mr. Pardon’s 
Guide says you only go to Kensington.” —“ ’Oo's 
Mr. Pardon?” cries the indignant official; ‘‘ I’ve 
a ’eard tell of Bradshaw’s Guide, but I never 
"eard tell o he.” The fiery engine shrieks in deri- 
sion, like a caustic demon, and we retire in dudgeon, 
fully resolved to write to the Zimes; but thinking 
better of it, after a little dinner at the ‘‘ London” 
(which Mr. Pardon has forgotten to mention among 
City dining-houses), we take up the pen of sober 
criticism, and write in the A thenceum instead. 


Merridew’s Guide to Boulogne-surv-Mer. Illustrated. 
Revised by R. B. Hinchliffe. (Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, Merridew; London, Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co.) 

Everybody goes, has been, or will go, to Boulogne- 

upon-the-Sea, a town which, notwithstanding the 

popular French belief to the contrary, still belongs 
to the British, and illustrates in its pleasant, 
sunny, but sometimes unsavoury streets a sort of 
half-and-half state of things, pleasanter, but pro- 
bably less comfortable than most English places of 
resort. A new edition of this handy guide-book is 
acceptable ; the maps are useful and more correct 
than is customary with the class of works to 
which this one belongs. Some of these books are 
deplorably incorrect; of one of them we bought 
not long since the so-called fourteenth edition 

(1863), with a view to a Belgian trip, and found 

it to be disgracefully incorrect, meagre and anti- 

quated as to Belgium, that fine subject, and in 


° | ‘Lady Audley’s Secret’ 








(Ww Tard, Lock & Tyler),— 
Rachel Ray: a Novel, by Authony Trollope (Chap- 
man & Hall) ,—Lindisfarn Chase: a Novel, by 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope (Chapman & Hall),— 
Gilderoy ; a Scottish Tradition, by Robert S. Fittis 
(Routledge),—and Misrepresentation : a Novel, by 
Anna H. Drury (Chapman & Hall). We have 
also the following Pamphlets: How to Treat 
Cholera; a Guide for Parish and Local Officers, 
Sanitary Committees, Clergymen, &c., on the 
Means to Avert Cholera, or to Alleviate its Seve- 
rity when Present, with various Recent Instruc- 
tions by Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, and best Authorities on its Treatment, by 
James John Scott (Knight & Co.),—On the Appli- 
cation of Disinfectants in Arresting the Spread of 
the Cattle Plague: Report to Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, by William Crookes (Hutton),— The 
Class and the Desk ; a Manual for Teachers ; being 
Notes of Preparation for the Sunday School (Sang- 
ster),—and Zhe One God and Father of All: a 
Sermon preached before the Supporters of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, at 
their Annual Meeting, in the Unitarian Church, 
Hackney, May 23, 1866, by Charles Wicksteed, 
B.A. (Whitfield, Green & Son). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Atkins’s The Average Clause, &c., cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Bonar’s Guide for Travellers on Plain and Mountain, 12mo, 2/ cl. 
Brewer's What shall We do with Tom ? &., 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Crompton’s The Agency of the Church, &c., 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Edinburgh University Examination- Papers, 1366, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Edwards's The Three Louisas, 3 vols. pos 31/6 cl. 
Edwards's Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Funny Fables for Little Folks, by. E: minent Writers, illust. 3/6 cl. 
Hartvig’s Birds of Middlesex, er. 8vo. 7/6 ¢ 
Horace Hazlewood, 12m». 3/ el. 
Kilvert’s Remains, in Verse and Prose, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Maclear’s Shilling Book of Old — ae 18mo. 1/ cl. lim 
Macnamara’s Lectures on Disease the Eye, Part 1, 8vo. 10, 5 cl. 
Mg asterpieces of Foreign Liters ree royal as *5/ el. 
Murray’s Handbook, Westmorland and Cumberland, 12mo. 6/6 cl. 
= ay’s Scotland Described, 2 Series of Sketches, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

e’s Sequences, Hymns, &e 
Notes and Expositions. by J. N. D., Jomo. 2/ cl. 
Public Schools Latin Primer, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
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Railway Lib.: ‘ Moods,’ by L. M. Alcott, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Record of Progress of Modern Engineering, 1865, na iy 63/ 
Rei After the War, a Southern Tour, post 8vo. 14, 


d’s 

Slater's Relig sious Opportunities of the Heathen oaks c hrist, 2/6 
Smith’s Principia Latina, Part 5, 12mo. 3/ el. 
Stabat Mater Speciosa, trans. by Ne: ale, sq. 1/ 
Ti immins’s oe nbs and Industrial Hist. of ‘Birmingh: um, 14/ cL. 
F , of Brier Hill, 18mo. 1/6 cl. 
sayman, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

sophy of Divine Operation, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 





al silos 
| W es uth and Warfare, by Gotthelf, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 


no respect comparable with Mr. Weale’s admir- | 


able ‘Belgium, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne,’ 
(Dawson). Thus guide-books differ. Mr. Hinch- 
liffe’s little work is of the superior class, which, 
whenever an opportunity occurs, we are bound to 
commend. 


Le Turco. 
Co.) 


Par Edmond About. 


in a little volume of nearly three hundred pages. 
The collection resembles in some sort the rough 
sketch-book of a dashing and cynical artist, ‘in 
which everything is clever, with some a 
of features, but with skill in every stroke. In ‘ 
Turco’ there are some pretty accounts Fatabhes 
in Algeria, which are the best things in the book. 
There are other sketches, which men may glance 
at and pass on, perhaps look around lest “youth 
and innocence should be looking at the pages 
as they are turned over. It is not that there is 

t offence in the book, though it is given by 
implication. In short, this is not altogether whole- 
some or profitable reading. The author only hurts 
his own high reputation by publishing such pictures 
of French domestic life as are to be found in these 
narratives. 


We have on our Table New Editions of Curi- 
osities of Literature, by I. D’Israeli (Routledge), 
—The Trail of the Serpent, 


(Hachette & | 


by the Author of 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Nottingham, August 22, 1866. 

From King’s Cross to Hitchin the railway 
possesses the usual features of the roads leading 
northwards out of London; but as the traveller 
approaches, upon the Midland route, the flat green 
meadows of Bedford, with the silvery rivers wind- 
ing through them, the scenery becomes very dif- 
ferent from anything to be seen on either the 
North-Western or the Great Northern lines. After 
this the rich pasturages of Leicestershire are tra- 
versed, and at last a looming grey haze notifies the 
approach to the great manufacturing town of lace 
and stockings. Ruddy and homely, with antique 
names of streets betokening the former extents of 
Castle and town walls, and of ancient churches and 
monasteries,—with innumerable short streets and 
long hills,—with new and extensive factories inter- 





| mingled with quaint old houses,—with its large 
‘Le Turco’ is the principal story of nine contained | 


triangular market like the place in a French ville, 
contrasting with its fast improving thoroughfares, 
—Nottingham is one of the cleanest, best paved, 
comeliest of any of the busy towns the Association 
has of late years visited. The Theatre is a fine 
building, and presented a brilliant audience to 
listen to the President. Mr. Grove’s address con- 
stituted a lucid, simple, and truly philosophical 
theme, worthy of the attention it received. 

The General Committee Meeting was held at 
one o'clock, when everything passed off with even 
more than the usual unanimity. Prof. Phillips 
presided. The Report of the Council was first read 
(after the minutes of the previous meeting had 
been confirmed). 

“Report of the Council. 

“The Council have the honour to report as 
follows:—The Council have received a Report from 
the Treasurer at each of their meetings, and a 

teport for the year will be presented to the Gene- 
ral Committee this day. The Report of the Par- 





liamentary Committee has been received ‘for pre- 
sentation to the General Committee. The Kew 
Committee have presented to the Council a Report 
for the year 1865-66, which will be laid before the 
General Committee this day. The Council have 
added to the list of Corresponding Members the 
names of the following men of science who attended 
the Birmingham meeting, viz.: Capt. Belavenetz, 
Geheimrath von Dechen, M. Gaudry, Prof. Grube, 
Prof. Kiepert, Prof. F. Rémer, Chev. C. Negri, 
Prof. Steenstrup. The Council recommend that 
the names of Mr. J. Hind and Mr. T. Close be 
added to the list of Vice-Presidents of the Meet- 
ing. In consequence of the resignation of Mr, 
Hopkins as Joint General Secretary, announced 
last year, the Council appointed 4 Committee, con- 
sisting of the General Secretaries, and the gentle- 
men who had formerly filled that office, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration and reporting 
to the Council on the advisability of nominating a 
Joint General Secretary. The Council have received 
the following Report, viz.: ‘That Thomas Archer 
Hirst, Esq., Ph.D., Professor of Mathematical 
Physics in University College, London, be recom- 
mended as highly qualified for election as Joint 
General Secretary of the Association.” The Council 
recommend that Mr. Hirst be elected Joint Gene- 
ral Secretary. The Council have been informed 
that invitations for future meetings of the Associa- 
tion have been received from Dundee, Norwich, 
Plymouth, and Exeter.” 
The Treasurer’s Report was next made.— 
The General Treasurer's Account, 
From September 6, 1865 (commencement of Birmingham 
Meeting), to August 22, 1866 (Nottingham). 
RECEIPTS. 


To balance brought from last Account . £759 2 6 
Life Compositions at Birmingham and since .. 440 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .. 671 0 0 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto 768 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto .. 508 0 0 
Dividends on Stock, one year 250 15 0 


Sale of — viz. :— 
Repo: ae we 45 28 
my of Stars, &e. 53 12 10 


£3,495 18 0 

PAYMENTS. see 
Expenses of Birmingham Meeting, sundry 
Printing, Binding, Advertising, and incidental 


Petty Expenses .. -. £259 5 9 


Printing, Engraving, and Binding ‘Report ts) 
34th Meeting (Bath) .. 5 632 3 9 
Salaries, for Twelve Months 350 0 0 
On Account of Grants made at the Birmingham 
Meeting, viz. : 
Maintaining the ‘Establishment of Kew meagiet 
vato. 600 0 0 
Lunar Committee. ‘i oe va 6413 4 
Balloon Committee ba ee -~ Fe @ 
Metrical Committee .. os ae 50 0 0 
For Committee on— 
British Rainfall .. ° aa - 5 00 
Kilkenny Coalfields .. ee os 16 0 0 
Alum Bay Fossil Leaf Bed ee oo. BO 0 
Luminous Meteors .. oe we 50 0 0 
Lingula Flags Excavations 20 0 0 
Chemical Constitution of Cast Iron ae 50 0 0 
Amyl Compounds - Be 0 
Electrical Standards .. oa - 100 0 0 
Malta Caves Exploration .. ee - 8000 
Kent’s Hole Exploration 200 0 0 
Marine Fauna, &c., Devon and Cornwall so BOS 
Dredging Aberdeenshire Coast “ oo 2.8 0 
Dredging Hebrides Coast as os 50 0 0 
Dredging the Mersey os 5 00 
Resistance of Water to Floating Bodies 50 0 0 
Polycianides of — Radicals .. oe (SD O 
Rigis Mortis .. is os 10 0 0 
Irish Annelida .. oe ee oo kn 2 
Catalogue of Crania .. ee 50 0 0 
Didine Birds of Mascareen Islands - 5 60 
Typical Crania Researches “s fie 30 0 0 
Palestine Exploration Fund -- 10 0 0 


Balance at London and Westminster 

Bank £500 12 11 
Ditto in hands of General ‘Treasurer 217 3 
-——— 503 10 2 








£3,495 13 0 
pate hee 
(Signed) W. SporriswooDe. 


Then followed the Report of the Kew Com- 
mittee.— 
Report of the Kew Committee for 1865-66. 

The Committee of the Kew Observatory submit to the 
Council of the British Association the following statement 
of their proceedings during the past year :— 

A unifilar and dip-circle for Capt. x Belaveneta, of the 
Russian Navy, Director of the Compass Observatory at 
Cronstadt, have been verified at ~wet ewe ate and 
forwarded to Russia. Three unifilars and three dip-cireles, 
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wnderedby Col. Strange for the Indian Survey, have been 
oorified. >. Kirk, who has gone out to Zanzibar on the 
‘African coast, has received instruction at Kew Observatory; 
and a dip-circle, a unifilar, and an azimuth compass have 
been verified for him, and await his directions. In conse- 
quence of a representation from Mr. C. Chambers, Acting 
Superintendent of the Observatory, Bombay, a corre- 
spondence has taken place between the Director of the 
India Store Department and the Chairman of the Kew 
Committee, the result of which is that th 
s intended the construction of an anemometer, a dip- 
circle, and a unifilar for the Bombay Observatory. These 
instruments have been verified, and are now in the hands 
of the India Board for transmission to their destination. 
The Admiralty have ordered a unifilar and a dip-circle for 
Capt. Mayne, of Her Majesty’s ship Nassau, who is about 
to proceed to the Straits of Magellan ; these instruments 
have been verified at Kew Observatory, where Capt. Mayne 
and several of his officers have likewise received instruction 
in magnetism. Pee 

Dr. Buys-Ballot has ordered a declinat tog 
which has been constructed by Mr. Adie, and forwarded 
to Utrecht, where it has safely arrived. A set of self- 
recording magnetographs and also a barograph have been 
ordered by the Stonyhurst Observatory; and the Rev. 
Walter Sidgreaves has been to the Observatory receiving 
instruction in magnetism. The self-recording magneto- 
graphs for Stonyhurst have been verified and despatched 
to their destination. The set of self-recording instruments 
ordered by Mr. Meldrum, of the Mauritius Observatory, 
are at present at Kew; Mr. Meldrum intends to visit the 
Kew Observatory for the purpose of making himself further 
acquainted with the process of observing and deducing 
results previous to his return to the Mauritius. Mr. Ellery, 
of Melbourne Observatory, has likewise ordered a set of 
self-recording magnetographs. These have beenconstructed 
by Mr. Adie, and will be taken to Kew for verification 
when the set for Mauritius have been removed. Prof. 
Smirnow ‘from Kasan) has received instruction in mag- 
netism at the Observatory. The usual monthly absolute 
determinations of the magnetic elements continue to be 
made by Mr. Whipple, Magnetical Assistant, and the self- 
recording magnetographs are in constant operation as 
heretofore, also under Mr. Whipple, who has displayed his 
usual care and assiduity in the discharge of his duties. 
The photographic department connected with the self- 
recording instruments is under the charge of Mr. Page, 
who performs his duties very satisfactorily. A stoneware 
stove free from iron has been erected in the room contain- 
ing the Kew magnetographs, and by its means this room 
has been heated through a range of 20° Fahr., in order to 
determine the temperature correction of the horizontal 
and vertical force magnetographs. The observations for 
this purpose are being reduced. 

The meteorological work of the Observatory eontinues 
in charge of Mr. Baker, who executes his duties very satis- 
factorily. Since the Birmingham Meeting 126 barometers 
have been verified. 395 thermometers have likewise been 
verified, and 8 standard thermometers constructed at the 
Observatory. The self-recording barograph continues in 
constant operation; and traces in duplicate are obtained, 
one set of which is regularly forwarded to the meteoro- 
logical department of the Board of Trade. An arrangement 
for a self-recording thermograph has been devised by the 
Superintendent and by Mr. Beckley, and, as a preliminary 
experiment gave a very satisfactory curve, the instrument 
is now being arranged in a suitablesite. The instruments 
used by the late Mr. Appold for regulating the temperature 
and moisture of his apartments have been forwarded by 
the Royal Society to the Kew Observatory. 

The Indian pendulum observations are in active progress. 
Both Col. Walker and Capt. Basevi are in correspondence 
with the Observatory in discussing questions relating to 
this work. The Superintendent has received 100/. from 
the Government Grant Committee of the Royal Society 
for preliminary observation with Capt. Kater’s pendulum. 
These preliminary observations are in progress under the 
charge of Mr. Loewy as observer, and have the following 
points in view:—1. To see by the general agreement or 
non-agreement of the observations with each other whether 
Capt. Kater’s pendulum is still in a state to justify its 
adoption as an instrument to give a correct determination 
of the length of the seconds pendulum. 2. To determine 
the true temperature correction of the pendulum. 3. To 
use Kater’s pendulum, and also the Royal Society’s in- 
variable pendulum No. 8, for the purpose of determining 
a curve of correction for atmospheric pressure, from inch 
to inch, at low pressures. 

The Superintendent has received 501. from the Govern- 
ment Grant Fund of the Royal Society, to pursue the 
experiments on a rotating disk. 

The Kew heliograph, in charge of Mr. De La Rue, con- 
tinues to be worked in a very satisfactory manner. During 
the past year 282 negatives have been taken on 158 days, 
and the usual number of positives have been printed from 
them. Since the last Meeting of the Association, the first 
set of the results obtained by this instrument have been 
published at the expense of Mr. De La Rue, under the 
following title :—‘ Researches on Solar Physics, by Warren 
De La Rue, B. Stewart, and B. Loewy; First Series; On 
the Nature of Sun-spots.’ The present progress of the 
work of reduction will best be seen from the following 
letter, written by Mr. De La Rue, in answer to a request 
made through the Astronomer Royal by Padre Secchi, to 
know what was doing in this country in the subject of 
heliography. 








**110, Bunhill Row, August Sth, 1866. 
_ “My dear Sir,—In reference to the extract from Padre 
Secchi’s letter, I beg to supply the following information : 
The -pictures taken by means of the Kew heliograph are 
all measured by means of my micrometer ; the positions of 
the spots are then reduced to distances in terms (fractional 
parts) of the sun’s radius, and the angles of position cor- 
rected for any error in the position of the wires. Pictures 
of the Pagoda are taken from time to time, and the 


measurements of the various galleries of the Pagoda serve 
to determine the optical distortion of the sun’s image and 
the corrections to be applied to the sun-pictures. The 
heliocentric latitudes and longitudes of the spots are then 
calculated. The areas of the spots and the penumbra are 
also measured, and the areas corrected for perspective 
are tabulated in terms (fractional parts) of the area of the 
sun’s disk. The areas of the spots, &c. on all of Ca’ - 


be referfed to and discussed under the direction of such a 
scientific body as we have mentioned; and we have also 
| assumed that the aid afforded by Government would be in 
' the shape of an annual vote, so made as to leave the Royal 
Society, or other scientific body charged with the duty, 
| perfectly free in their method and in their choice of 
but upon the condition that an account shall be 
to Parliament of the money spent, and of the. results 





ton’s original pictures have recently been d, and 
an account of these measurements will be shortly pub- 
lished. Padre Secchi will be able to judge, from the fore- 
going statement, whether it will be worth while to under- 
take the work he prop . The its obtainabl 
from photographs are much more reliable than those from 
projected images.—I am, yours very truly, 
Signed) ““WARREN DE La RUE.” 
“E. J. Stone, Esq.” 


The Association will regret to learn the deaths of Dr. 
Sabler and M. Gussew, in consequence of which the Wilna 
heliograph is not at work. 

M. pe ye of the Pulkowa Observatory, has been 
appoin Director of the Wilna Observatory, by the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. M. O. 





Struve having asked for information respecting the work-- 


ing of the heliograph, it has been suggested to him by the 
Kew Committee that it would be advisable for M. Smys- 
loff to visit the Kew Observatory to see the instrument in 
operation. The sun-spots continue to be observed after 
the method of Hofrath Schwabe, of Dessau, and the valu- 
able collection of drawings lent by this eminent observer 
remains at the Observatory. These have been supple- 
mented by the beautiful series of detailed drawings of 
spots made by the Rev. F. Howlett, which that gentleman 
has deposited at Kew. 

The apparatus for verifying sextants alluded to in last 





Report has now been constructed by Mr. Cooke, and is 
| being erected at the Observatory. 

About three-fourths of the region of the solar spectrum 
| between E and F has been mapped by the spectroscope 
! belonging tothe Chairman. The spectroscope is now in 
London, the work appertaining to the staff at the Obser- 
vatory not permitting sufficient time for further observa- 
tion with this instrument. 

The instrument devised by Mr. Broun for the purpose 
of estimating the magnetié dip by means of soft iron 
remains at present at the Observatory, awaiting Mr. 
Broun’s return to England. 

The Superintendent has received grants from the Royal 
Society for special experiments ; and when these are com- 
pleted, an account will be rendered to that Society. 

The Report of a Committee appointed to consider cer- 
tain questions relating to the Meteorological Department 
of the Board of Trade, and presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty, has been com- 
municated to the members of the Kew Committee, and 
has been otherwise widely circulated among the meteor- 
ologists of the British Association. The object of the 
Report is expressed in the following terms: ‘‘ Upon the 
death of the late Admiral FitzRoy, a correspondence took 
' place between the Board of Trade and the Royal Society 

with respect to the Meteorological Department of the 
| Board of Trade. The result of that correspondence was 
' the appointment of a Committee, consisting of the follow- 

ing gentlemen, viz., Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S., General 
' Secretary of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, nominated by the President and Council of the 
Royal Society; Staff Commander Evans, R.N., F.R.S., 
Chief Naval Assistant to the Hydrographer of the Ad- 
miralty, by the Admiralty; T. H. Farrer, Esq., one of 
the Secretaries to the Board of Trade, by the Board 
of Trade,—to consider and report upon the following 
questions: 1. What are the data, especially as regards 
meteorological observations at sea, already collected by 
and now existing in the Meteorological Department of 
the Board of Trade? 2. Whether any and what steps 
should be taken for arranging, tabulating, publishing, or 
otherwise making use of such data. 3. Whether it is 
desirable to continue meteorological observations at sea, 
and if so, to what extent, and in what manner. 4. 
Assuming that the system of weather telegraphy is to 
be continued, can the mode of carrying it on and publish- 
ing the results be improved? 5. What staff will be neces- 
sary for the above purposes ?”” 

The authors of the Report arrive at the following con- 
clusions in respect to the ocean statistics, weather tele- 
graphy, foretelling weather, and observations affecting 
weather in the British Isles :—‘‘ The collection of obser- 
vations from the captains of ships is a function which can 
probably best be performed through the medium of such 
agencies as a Government Office can command, and which 
was, in fact, well performed by the Meteorological Depart- 
ment before its attention was devoted to the practice of 
foretelling weather. We assume, therefore, that this func- 
tion will remain with the Board of Trade. The digesting 
and tabulating results of observations is, on the other 
hand, a function which requires a large knowledge of what 
the state of the science for the time being requires, as well 
as exact scientific method. This function is one that has 





Department. And we believe that it would be much better 
as well as more economically performed under the direction 
of a scientific body—such as a Committee of the Royal 


requisite funds by the Government—than it will be if left 
to a Government department. The establishment already 
existing at Kew might probably be easily developed, so as 


become a meteorological centre, to which all observations 
of value (by British observers), whether made on land or 
at sea, and whether within the British Isles or not, would 
be sent for discussion and reduction. We have, therefore, 
in the following estimates, ass:med that all meteorological 
observations made on land, whether at the stations re- 
commended by the Royal Society, or at the lighthouses or 
coast-guard stations, as well as all observations at sea, shall 





not been satisfactorily performed by the Meteorological | 


Society, or of the British Association, if furnished with the | 


to carry into effect such a purpose. It would, in that case, | 


ffected in each year.” 
| The Kew Committee have examined this Report, and, 
speaking in general terms, they cordially ~——- in the 





of its They e posed 
arrangement to fall within the competence of the Kew 
Observatory. 

In the last Kew Report it was stated that many experi- 
ments and observations of a nature to advance science are 
made by the Committee under the sanction of the Asso- 
ciation, the cost of each being defrayed by the promoters. 

The Committee consider that the suggested observations 
contained in the Government Report which has been re- 
ferred to would be merely an extension of the usual prac- 
tice of the Observatory; but in consideration of the mag- 
nitude of the work pro; they suggest that the Council 
should bring the subject before the General Committee, 
with the view of the Kew Committee being authorized to 
discuss and make the necessary arrangements with the 
Board of Trade, should any proposal be made. 

The Committee are also desirous of bringing under the 
consideration of the Council the expedi of p ding 
| in the formation of a memoir on the periodic and non- 
| periodic variations of the temperature at Kew, as a no 
| station of British meteorology. Similar works have for 

some years past occupied the attention of the most eminent 
amongst the continental meteorologists, as being, in fact, 
the foundation of all scientific knowledge of the climatology 
| of their respective countries. A memoir on the periodic 
| and non-periodic variations of the temperature at the 
magnetical and meteorological observatory at Toronto, in 
' Canada, has been printed in the Philosophical Transactions 
| for 1853; but no such work has yet been systemati 
| undertaken at Kew, although it is quite in accordance wi 
| the objects for which the Observatory was instituted, in 
familiarizing British meteorologists with a system of tabu- 
lation they have hitherto unduly neglected. Daily photo- 
| grams, taken from the thermograph constructed under Mr. 
| Stewart's direction, will supply in the most unexception- 
able manner the observational basis on which the memoir 
would be founded. To obtain such photograms would con- 
| stitute a very small addition to the duties of the assistant, 
| by whom the daily photog of th tical instru- 
| 














e mag 

ments are taken. The tabulation from the daily photograms 
| of the temperature would be the only increase of any 
| moment to the ordinary present work of the pee 
| and would require, possibly, the part services of an addi- 

tional young tant. The tabulati would supply 
| twenty-four equidistant entries in every solar-day. 
| 





tables containing these entries, together with the photo- 
grams, after careful inspection by a proper authority, 
| would be preserved for subsequent use. Five, or at most 
| six, years would constitute quite a sufficient basis for the 
determination of the periodic variations forming the first 
part of the proposed work, and would require about a 
' couple of months of superintending care on the part of the 
| person who might be director of the Observatory when 
| the observations of the five or six years should have accu- 
| mulated. Nothing more than ordinary clerk's work under 
such general superintendence would be required. Should 
the Board of Trade be disposed to avail itself of the sug- 
| gestion which has been made to them in respect to the 
Kew Observatory, the publication which has been sug- 
| gested would become one of its first important duties. 
J. P. Gasstot, Chairman. 

Kew Observatory, August 17, 1866. 


Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association 
Srom Sept. 6, 1865, to August 22, 1866. 
RECEIPTS, 


| Balance from last account i -- £2614 8 
Received from the General Treasurer ee 600 
For the Verification of Meteorological Instru- 
| ments — 
| From the Board of Trade 1215 0 
From the Admiralty 1415 0 
From opticians .. oe oo -- 8200 
| For Barograph Curves sent to the Meteorologic 
| Office, London os - - 216 
| For the Construction of Standard Thermometers 110 0 
| For the Verification of Portable Magnetometers 15 0 0 
| For the Verification of Self-recording Magnet- 
ographs on oe oe oo OD. + 
£754 16 1 


PAYMENTS. 


Salaries, &c. :— . 
To B. Stewart, four quarters, ending 1st October, - 
: "29 


| 1866... os ‘ ee oe 00 
Ditto, allowed for petty travelling expenses .. 10 0 0 
G. Whipple, four quarters, ending 18th Septem- 

ber, 1866 om mae - a 100 0 0 
T. Baker, four quarters, ending 29th September, 

1866 os oe ‘9 os - 746500 
R. Beckley, 50 weeks, ending 20th August, 1866, 

at 40s. per week .. ; os -.. 100 0 0 
F. Page, 30 weeks, ending 2nd April, 1866, at 

| 12s, per week .. ar ab ae, is 0 0 

Ditto, two quarters, ending 2nd October, 1866, at 

401. perannum .. os ‘a .. 2000 
Apparatus, materials, tools, &c. .. ae 35 8 3 
Ironmonger, carpenter, and mason .. ~ Bae 
Printing, stationery, books, and postag 36 15 10 
Coals and gas ah ue oe 49 11 6 
House expenses, chandle ry, &c. 30 5 8 
Porterage and petty expenses 1816 3 
Rent of land to 10th October, 1866 . fa : 


Rent of pillars for sextants .. 
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6 13 0| 
22 9 “1 


Brushwood for ditch 
Balance - ee 





£754 16 1 


I have examined the above account and compared it with 
the vouchers presented to me. 


The balance from the last year .. =e £2614 8 
Received from the Treasurer of the British Asso- 
ciation 600 0 0 


From sundries, for the construction and verifi- 
cation of instruments .. “ ee 128 1 5| 





75416 1) 
The total expenditure for the year . 732 6 4 
Leaving a balance in hand amounting to £22 9 9) 
10th August, 1866. R. Hutron. 


| 


The next was the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee.— 

“ Report of the Parliamentary Committee. | 

“The Parliamentary Committee have the honour | 
to report as follows:—Your Committee have to} 
express their regret that another session of Parlia- | 
ment has been allowed to pass away without any | 
step having been taken by the legislature to pro- 
mote the study of science in our great public} 
schools. In the last session, however, an Act was | 
—_ to amend the Acts relating to the Imperial | 

tandards of Weight, Measure, and Capacity. | 
The Act was introduced chiefly for the purpose of | 
carrying out the recommendations of a Treasury | 
Committee, which reported in 1864, and it will 
effect some very useful reforms in the constitution 
of the office having the custody of the imperial 
standards, whereby the whole organization of the 
department will be placed on a more scientific | 
basis. An officer is appointed to be called the | 
Warden of the Standards; and due provision is | 
made for the periodical comparison of the imperial | 
and secondary standards, a matter which had | 
hitherto been very much neglected. A provision | 
is for the first time made for defining the amount 
of error to be tolerated in secondary standards; | 
there is also a clause in which it is stated to be the | 
duty of the warden ‘to conduct all such compari- | 
sons, verifications, and other operations with refer- | 
ence to standards of length, weight, and capacity, 
in aid of scientific researches, or otherwise, as the 
Board of Trade from time to time authorize or 
direct.’ 

“Your Committee have also to express their 
regret, that no steps have as yet been taken to| 
re-organize the Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade, and carry out the valuable sugges- 
tions of the Report of Mr. Francis Galton and 
his colleagues, presented to Parliament during the 
last session. Your Committee will not fail to 
advocate such measures as may be necessary for 

lacing this department on a satisfactory footing. 
ey will neither be unmindful of the part which 
they took in its original establishment, nor of the 
benefits which it has already conferred, and which, 
if successfully re-organized, it will continue to 
confer on meteorological science. In conclusion, 
we recommend that Sir Henry Rawlinson be 

elected a member of our Committee. 

“ WROTTESLEY, Chairman. 


| 


“ August 15, 1866.” 

The Report of the Parliamentary Committee | 
gave rise to some remarks from Mr. James Hey- 
worth, invoking its assistance in respect to some 
modification of the present manner of conducting 
law cases relating to scientific subjects, it being 
desired by the speaker that a law should be passed | 
to enable Judges to call in the assistance of a com- 
petent expert on such occasions. The motion was 
favourably supported by Sir John Bowring, Prof. 
Williamson, and others,—Lord Wrottesley, the 
chairman of the Committee, acknowledging his 
readiness to entertain the subject when brought 
before him in due official course. 

The number of members enrolled up to the eve | 
of the proceedings amounted to nearly two thou- 
sand. Before those proceedings commenced the 
Council of the Association received a renewed 
invitation from Dundee for the meeting of the 
Association in that city in 1867. Invitations were 
also received from Exeter, Norwich and Plymouth. 
At eight o’clock, Mr.Walter Montgomery’s theatre, 
the internal aspect of which is so much more beau- | 
tiful than that of the exterior, was crowded by a | 


brilliant assembly, all of whom were in full dress. 
Prof. Phillips having made the usual farewell 
observations in the character of retiring President, 
and introduced his successor, Mr. Grove, Q.C., 
the latter gentleman proceeded to deliver 

The President's Address. 

Gentlemen of the British Association,—If our 
rude predecessors, who at one time inhabited the 
caverns which surround this town, could rise from 
their graves and see it in its present state, it may 
be doubtful whether they would have sufficient 
knowledge to be surprised. 

The machinery, almost resembling organic beings 
in delicacy of structure, by which you fabricate 
products of world-wide reputation, the powers of 
matter applied to give motion to that machinery, 
are so far removed from what must have been the 
conceptions of the semi-barbarians to whom I have 
alluded, that they could not look on them with 
intelligent wonder. 

Yet this immense progress has all been effected 
step by step, now and then a little more sudden 
than at other times; but, viewing the whole course 
of improvement, it has been gradual, though moving 
in an accelerated ratio. But it is not merely in 
those branches of natural knowledge which tend 
to improvements in economical arts and manu- 
factures, that science has made great progress. In 
the study of our own planet and the organic beings 
with which it is crowded, and in so much of the 
universe as vision, aided by the telescope, has 
brought within the scope of observation, the present 
century has surpassed any antecedent period of 
equal duration. 

It would be difficult to trace out all the causes 
which have led to the increase of observational and 
experimental knowledge. 

Among the more thinking portion of mankind 
the gratification felt by the discovery of new truths, 
the expansion of faculties, and extension of the 
boundaries of knowledge have been doubtless a 
sufficient inducement to the study of nature; while, 
to the more practical minds, the reality, the cer- 
tainty, and the progressive character of the acqui- 
sitions of natural science, and the enormously in- 
creased means which its applications give, have 
impressed its importance as a minister to daily 


| wants and a contributor to ever-increasing material 


comforts, luxury, and power. 

Though by no means the only one, yet an im- 
portant cause of the rapid advance of science is the 
growth of associations for promoting the progress 
either of physical knowledge generally or of special 
branches of it. Since the foundation of the Royal 
Society, now more than two centuries ago, a vast 
number of kindred societies have sprung up in this 
country and in Europe. The advantages conferred 
by these societies are manifold; they enable those 
who are devoted to scientific research to combine, 
compare, and check their observations, to assist, 
by the thoughts of several minds, the promotion 
of the inquiry undertaken ; they contribute from a 
joint purse to such efforts as their members deem 
most worthy; they afford a means of submitting 
to a competent tribunal notices and memoirs, and 
of obtaining for their authors and others, by means 
of the discussions which ensue, information given 
by those best informed on the particular subject ; 
they enable the author to judge whether it is worth 
his while to pursue the subjects he has brought 
forward, and they defray the expense of printing 
and publishing such researches as are thought 
deserving of it. 

These advantages, and others might be named, 
pertain to the Association the thirty-sixth meeting 
of which we are this evening assembled to in- 
augurate; but it has, from its intermittent and 
peripatetic character, advantages which belong to 


| none of the societies which are fixed as to their loca- 


lity. Among these are the novelty and freshness of 
an annual meeting, which, while it brings together 
old Members of the Association, many of whom 
only meet on this occasion, always adds a quota of 
new Members, infusing new blood, and varying the 
social character of our meetings. 

The visits of distinguished foreigners, whom we 
have previously known by reputation, is one of the 
most delightful and improving of the results. The 
wide field of inquiry, and the character of commu- 








nications made to the Association, including all 
branches of natural knowledge, and varying from 
simple notices of an interesting observation or ex- 
periment to the most intricate and refined branches. 
of scientific research, is another valuable charac- 
teristic. 

Lastly, perhaps the greatest advantage resulting 
from the annual visits of this great parliament to 
new localities is that, while it imparts fresh local 
knowledge to the visitors, it leaves behind stimu- 
lating memories, which rouse into permanent acti- 
vity dormant or timid minds—an effect which, so 
far from ceasing with the visit of the Association, 
frequently begins when that visit terminates. 

Every votary of physical science must be anxious. 
to see it recognized by those institutions of the 
country which can to the greatest degree promote 
its cultivation and reap from it the greatest benefit. 
You will probably agree with me that the principal 
educational establishments on the one hand, and 
on the other the Government, in many of its 
departments, are the institutions which may best 
fulfil these conditions. The more early the mind 
is trained to a pursuit of any kind, the deeper and 
more permanent are the impressions received, and 
the more service can be rendered by the students. 

Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 

Little can be achieved in scientific research 
without an acquaintance with it in youth; you 
will rarely find an instance of a man who has 
attained any eminence in science who has not 
commenced its study at a very early period of life. 
Nothing, again, can tend more to the promotion 
of science than the exertions of those who have 
early acquired the 790¢ resulting from a scientific 
education. I desire to make no complaint of the 
tardiness with which science has been received at 
our public schools and, with some exceptions, at 
our universities. These great establishments have 
their roots in historical periods, and long time and 
patient endeavour are requisite before a new branch 
of thought can be grafted with success on a stem 
to which it is exotic. Nor should I ever wish to 
see the study of languages, of history, of all those 
refined associations which the past has transmitted 
to us, neglected ; but there is room for both. It is 
sad to see the number of so-called educated men 
who, travelling by railway, voyaging by steamboat, 
consulting the almanac for the time of sunrise or 
full moon, have not the most elementary knowledge 
of a steam-engine, a barometer, or a quadrant; 
and who will listen with a half-confessed faith to 
the most idle predictions as to weather or cometic 
influences, while they are in a state of crass igno- 
rance as to the cause of the trade-winds or the 
form of a comet’s path. May we hope that the 
slight infiltration of scientific studies, now happily 
commenced, will extend till it occupies its fair 
space in the education of the young, and that those 
who may be able learnedly to discourse on the 
Holic digamma will not be ashamed of knowing 
the principles of an air-pump, an electrical machine, 
or a telescope, and will not, as Bacon complained 
of his contemporaries, despise such knowledge as 
something mean and mechanical. 

To assert that the great departments of Govern- 


ment should encourage physical science may appear 


a truism, and yet it is but of late that it has been 
seriously done; now, the habit of consulting men 
of science on important questions of national in- 
terest is becoming a recognized practice, and in a 
time, which may seem long to individuals, but is 
short in the history of a nation, a more definite 
sphere of usefulness for national purposes will, 
T have no doubt, be provided for those duly-quali- 
fied men who may be content to give up the more: 
tempting study of abstract science for that of its 
practical applications. In this respect the Report 
of the Kew Committee for this year affords a sub- 
ject of congratulation to those whom I have the 
honour to address. The Kew Observatory, the 
petted child of the British Association, may pos- 
sibly become an important national establishment ; 
and if so, while it will not, I trust, lose its cha- 
racter of a home for untrammelled physical research, 
it will have superadded the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade with a staff of skilfub 
and experienced observers. 
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“This is one of the results which the general 
growth of science, and the labours of this Asso- 
ciation in particular, have produced ; but I do not 
ropose on this occasion to recapitulate the special 
objects attained by the Association—this has been 
amply done by several of my predecessors; nor 
shall I confine my address to the progress made in 
physical science since the time when my most able 
and esteemed friend and predecessor addressed you 
at Birmingham. In the various reports and com- 
munications which will be read at your Sections, 
details of every step which has been made in science 
since our last meeting will be brought to your 
notice, and I have no doubt fully and freely dis- 
cussed. : : 
I purpose, with your kind permission, to submit 
to you certain views of what has within a com- 
paratively recent period been accomplished by 
science, what have been the steps leading to the 
attained results, and what, as far as we may fairly 
form an opinion, is the general character pervading 
modern discovery. 
It seems to me that the object we have in view 
would be more nearly approached, by each Pre- 
sident, chosen as they are in succession as repre- 


senting different branches of science, giving on | 


these occasions either an account of the progress 
of the particular branch of science he has culti- 
vated, when that is not of a very limited and special 
character, or enouncing his own view of the general 
progress of science; and though this will neces- 
sarily involve much that belongs to recent years, 
the confining a President to a mere résumé of what 
has taken place since our last meeting would, I 
venture with diffidence to think, limit his means 
of usefulness, and render his discourse rather an 
annual register than an instructive essay. 

I need not dwell on the commonplace but yet 
important topics of the material advantages result- 
ing from the application of science; I will address 
myself to what, in my humble judgment, are the 
lessons we have learnt and the probable prospects 
of improved natural knowledge. 

One word will give you the key to what I am 
about to discourse on ; tha tword is continuity,—no 
new word, and used in no new sense, but perhaps 


applied more generally than it has hitherto been. | 


We shall see, unless I am much mistaken, that 
the development of observational, experimental, and 
even deductive knowledge is either attained by 
steps so extremely small as to form really a con- 
tinuous ascent ; or, when distinct results apparently 
separate from any co-ordinate phenomena have 
been attained, that then, by the subsequent pro- 
gress of science, intermediate links have been dis- 
covered uniting the apparently segregated instances 
with other more familiar phenomena. 

Thus the more we investigate, the more we find 
that in existing phenomena graduation from the 
like to the seemingly unlike prevails, and in the 
changes which take place in time, gradual progress 
is, and apparently must be, the course of nature. 

Let me now endeavour to apply this view to the 
recent progress of some of the more prominent 
branches of science. 

In Astronomy, from the time when the earth 
was considered a flat plain bounded by a flat ocean, 
—when the sun, moon, and stars were regarded as 
lanterns to illuminate this plain,—each successive 
discovery has brought with it similitudes and ana- 
logies between this earth and many of the objects 
of the universe with which our senses, aided by 
instruments, have made us acquainted. I pass, of 
course, over those discoveries which have established 
the Copernican system as applied to our sun, its 
attendant planets, and their satellites. The proofs, 
however, that gravitation is not confined to our 
solar system, but pervades the universe, have re- 
ceived many confirmations by the labours of mem- 
bers of this Association; I may name those who 
have held the office of President, Lord Rosse, Lord 
Wrottesley, and Sir J. Herschel, the two latter 
having devoted special attention to the orbits of 
double stars, the former to those probably more 
recent systems called nebule. Double stars seem 
to be orbs analogous to our own sun and revolving 
round their common centre of gravity in a conic- 
section curve, as do the planets with which we are 
more intimately acquainted ; but the nebule pre- 


sent more difficulty, and some doubt has been 
expressed whether gravitation, such as we consider 
it, acts with those bodies (at least those exhibiting 
a spiral form) as it does with us; possibly some 
other modifying influence may exist, our present 
ignorance of which gives rise to the apparent dif- 
ficulty. There is, however, another class of obser- 
vations quite recent in its importance, and which 
has formed a special subject of contribution to the 
Reports and Transactions of this Association; I 
allude to those on Meteorites, at which our lamented 
member, and to many of us our valued friend, 
Prof. Baden Powell, assiduously laboured, for in- 
vestigations into which a Committee of this Asso- 
ciation is formed, and a series of star-charts for 
enabling observers of shooting-stars to record their 
observations was laid before the last meeting of the 
Association by Mr. Glaisher. 

It would occupy too much of your time to detail 
the efforts of Bessel, Schwinke, the late Sir J. 
Lubbock, and others, as applied to the formation 
of star-charts for aiding the observation of meteor- 
ites, which Mr. Alexander Herschel, Mr. Brayley, 
Mr. Sorby, and others, are now studying. 

Dr. Olmsted explained the appearance of a point 





; from which the lines of flight of meteors seem to 
_ radiate, as being the perspective vanishing-point of 
their parallel or nearly parallel courses appearing 
to an observer on the earth as it approaches them. 
The uniformity of position of these radiant points, 
| the many corroborative observations on the direc- 
| tion, the distances, and the velocities of these 
bodies, the circumstance that their paths intersect 
| the earth’s orbit at certain definite periods, and 
the total failure of all other theories which have 
| been advanced, while there is no substantial objec- 
| tion to this, afford evidence almost amounting to 
proof that these are cosmical bodies moving in the 
| interplanetary space by gravitation round the sun, 
‘and some perhaps round planets. This view gives 
| us anew element of continuity. The universe would 
thus appear not to have the extent of empty space 
| formerly attributed to it, but to be studded be- 
| tween the larger and more visible masses with 
; Smaller planets, if the term be permitted to be 
| applied to meteorites. 
Observations are now made at the periods at 
, Which meteors appear in greatest numbers,—at 
Greenwich by Mr. Glaisher, at Cambridge by Prof. 
| Adams, and at Hawkhurst by Mr. Alexander 
| Herschel,—and every preparation is made to secure 
; as much accuracy as can, in the present state of 
knowledge, be secured for such observations. 
The number of known asteroids, or bodies of a 
smaller size than what are termed the ancient 
planets, has been so increased by numerous dis- 
coveries, that instead of seven we now count eighty- 
eight as the number of recognized planets—a field 
of discovery with which the name of Hind will be 
ever associated. 

If we add these, the smallest of which is only 
three or four miles in diameter, indeed cannot be 
accurately measured, and if we were to apply the 
same scrutiny to other parts of the heavens as has 
been applied to the zone between Mars and Jupiter, 
it is no far-fetched speculation to suppose that 
between these asteroids and the meteorites bodies 
of intermediate size exist until the space occupied 
by our solar system becomes filled up with planetary 
bodies, varying in size from that of Jupiter (1,240 
times larger in volume than the earth) to that of a 
cannon-ball or even a pistol-bullet. 

The researches of Leverrier on the intra-mer- 
curial planets come in aid of these views; and 
another half-century may, and not improbably will, 
enable us to ascertain that the now seemingly 
vacant interplanetary spaces are occupied by smaller 
bodies, which have hitherto escaped observation, 
just as the asteroids had until the time of Olbers 
and Piazzi. But the evidence of continuity as per- 
vading the universe does not stop at telescopic 
observation; chemistry and physical optics bring 
us new proofs. Those meteoric bodies which have 
from time to time come so far within reach of the 
earth’s attraction as to fall upon its surface, give 
on analysis metals and oxides similar to those which 
belong to the structure of the earth—they come as 
travellers bringing specimens of minerals from 


| 





extra-terrestrial regions, 





In a series of papers recently communicated to 
the French Academy, M. Daubrée has discussed 
the chemical and mineralogical character of meteor- 
ites as compared with the rocks of the earth. He 
finds that the similarity of terrestrial rocks to 
meteorites increases as we penetrate deeper into 
the earth’s crust, and that some of the deep-seated 
minerals have a composition and characteristics 
almost identical with meteorites (olivine, herzolite 
and serpentine, for instance, closely resemble 
them); that as we approach the surface, rocks 
having similar components with meteorites are 
found, but in a state of oxidation, which neces- 
sarily much modifies their mineral character, and 
which, by involving secondary oxygenized com- 
pounds, must also change their chemical consti- 
tution. By experiments he has succeeded in forming 
from terrestrial rocks substances very much re- 
sembling meteorites. Thuscloserelationship, though 
by no means identity, is established between this 
earth and those wanderers from remote regions, 
some evidence, though at present incomplete, of a 
common origin. 

Surprise has often been expressed that, while 
the mean specific gravity of this globe is from five 
to six times that of water, the mean specific gravity 
of its crust is barely half as great. It has long 
seemed to me that there is no ground for wonder 
here. The exterior of our planet is to a consider- 
able depth oxidated ; the interior is, in all proba- 
bility, free from oxygen, and whatever bodies exist 
there are in a reduced or deoxidated state,—if so, 
their specific gravity must necessarily be higher 
than that of their oxides or chlorides, &c. We find, 
moreover, that some of the deep-seated minerals 
have a higher specific gravity than the average of 
those on the surface; olivine, for instance, has a 
specific gravity of 3°3. There is, therefore, no & 
priori improbability that the mean specific gravity 
of the earth should notably exceed that of its sur- 
face ; and if we go further, and suppose the interior 
of the earth to be formed of the same ingredients 
as the exterior, minus oxygen, chlorine, bromine, 
&c., a specific gravity of 5 to 6 would not be an 
unlikely one. Many of the elementary bodies 
entering largely into the formation of the earth's 
crust are as light or lighter than water,—for in- 
stance, potassium, sodium, &c.; others, such as 
sulphur, silicon, aluminium, have from two to three 
times its specific gravity; others, again, as iron, 
copper, zinc, tin, seven to nine times ; while others, 
lead, gold, platinum, &c., are much more dense,— 
but, speaking generally, the more dense are the 
least numerous. There seems no improbability in 
a mixture of such substances producing a mean 
specific gravity of from 5 to 6, although it by no 
means follows, indeed the probability is rather the 
other way, that the proportions of the substances 
in the interior of the earth are the same as on the 
exterior. It might be worth the labour to ascertain 
the mean specific gravity of all the known minerals 
on the earth’s surface, averaging them in the ratios 
in which, as far as our knowledge goes, they quan- 
titatively exist, and assuming them to exist without. 
the oxygen, chlorine, &c. with which they are, with 
some rare exceptions, invariably combined on the 
surface of the earth. Great assistance to the know- 
ledge of the probable constitution of the earth 
might be derived from such an investigation. 

While chemistry, analytic and synthetic, thus: 
aids us in ascertaining the relationship of our 
planet to meteorites, its relation in composition to 
other planets, to the sun, and to more distant suns 
and systems, is aided by another science, viz. 
optics. 

That light passing from one transparent medium 
to another should carry with it evidence of the 
source from which it emanates, would, until lately, 
have seemed an extravagant supposition ; but pro- 
bably (could we read it) everything contains in 
itself a large portion of its own history. 

T need not detail to you the discoveries of Kirch- 
hoff, Bunsen, Miller, Huggins, and others; they 
have been dilated on by my predecessor. Assuming 
that spectrum analysis is a reliable indication of 
the presence of given substances by the position 
of transverse bright lines exhibited when they are 
burnt and of transverse dark lines when light is 
transmitted through their vapours, though Pliicher 
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has shown that with some substances: these lines | 


vary with temperature, the point of importance in 
the view Iam presenting to you is, that while what 

be ealled comparatively neighbouring cosmical 
bodies exhibit lines identical with many of those 
shown by the components of this planet, as we 
proceed to the more distant appearances of the 
nebulz we get but one or two of such lines, and we 
get one or two new bands not yet identified with any 
known to be produced by substances on this globe. 

Within the last year Mr. Huggins has added to 
his former researches observations on the spectrum 
of a comet (comet 1 of 1866), the nucleus of which 
shows but one bright line, while the spectrum 
formed by the light of the coma is continuous, 
seeming to show that the nucleus is gaseous while 
the coma would consist of matter in a state of 
minute division shining by reflected light : whether 
this be solid, liquid, or gaseous is doubtful, but the 
author thinks it is in a condition analogous to that 
of fog or cloud. The position in the spectrum of 
the bright line furnished by the nucleus is the same 
as that of nitrogen, which also is shown in some of 
the nebule. 

But the most remarkable achievement by spec- 
trum analysis is the record of observations on a 
temporary star which has shone forth this year in 
the constellation of the northern crown, about a 
degree S.E. of the star «. When it was first seen, 
May 12th, it was nearly equal in brilliancy to a 
star of the second magnitude; when observed by 
Mr. Huggins and Dr. Miller, May 16th, it was 
reduced to the third or fourth magnitude. Exam- 
ined by these observers with the spectroscope, it 
gave a spectrum, which they state was unlike that 
of any celestial body they had examined. 

The light was compound, and had emanated 
from two different sources. One spectrum was 
analogous to that of the sun, viz., formed by the 
light of an incandescent solid or liquid photo- 
sphere which had suffered absorption by the 
vapours of an envelope cooler than itself. The 
second spectrum consisted of a few bright lines, 
which indicated that the light by which it was 
formed was emitted by matter in the state of 
luminous gas. They consider that, from the posi- 
tion of two of the bright lines, the gas must be 
probably hydrogen; and from their brilliancy com- 
pared with the light of the photosphere, the gas 
must have been at a very high temperature. They 
imagine the phenomena to result from the burning 
of hydrogen with some other element, and that 
from the resulting temperature the photosphere 
is heated to incandescence. 

There is strong reason to believe that this star 
is one previously seen by Argelander and Sir J. 
Herschel, and that it is a variable star of long or 

lar period. It is also notable that some 
of its spectrum lines correspond with those of 
several variable stars. The time of its appear- 
ance was too short for any attempt to ascertain 
its parallax. It would have been important if it 
could even have been established that it is not a 
near neighbour, as the magnitude of such a pheno- 
menon must depend upon its distance. I forbear 
to add any speculations as to the cause of this 
most singular phenomenon. However imperfect 
the knowledge given us by these observations, it 
is a great triumph to have caught this fleeting 
object, and obtained permanent records for the 
use of future observers. 

It would seem as if the phenomenon of gradual 
change obtained towards the remotest objects with 
which we are at present acquainted, and that the 
further we penetrate into space the more unlike to 
those we are acquainted with become the objects 
of our examination,—sun, planets, meteorites, 
earth similarly though not identically constituted, 
stars differmg from each other and from our 
system, and nebule more remote in space and 
differing more in their characters and constitution. 

While we thus can to some extent investigate 
the physical constitution of the most remote visible 
substances, may we not hope that some further 
insight as to the constitution of the nearest, viz., 
our own satellite, may be given us by this class of 
researches? The question whether the moon pos- 
sesses any atmosphere may still be regarded as 
unsolved. If there be any, it must be exceedingly 








small in quantity and highly attenuated. Calcula- 
tions, made from occultation of stars, on the appa- 
rent differences of the semidiameter of the bright | 
and dark moon give an amount of difference which 
might indicate a minute atmosphere, but which 
Mr. Airy attributes to irradiation. 

Supposing the moon to be constituted of similar | 
materials to the earth, it must be, to say the least, 
doubtful whether there is oxygen enough to oxi- 
date the metals of which she is composed ; and if 
not, the surface which we see must be metallic, or| 
nearly so. The appearance of her craters is not | 
unlike that seen on the surface of some metals, 
such as bismuth, or, according to Prof. Phillips, 
silver, when cooling from fusion and just previous | 
to solidifying; and it might be a fair subject of 
inquiry whether, if there be any coating of oxide 
on the surface, it may not be so thin as not to} 
disguise the form of the congealed metallic masses, | 
as they may have set in cooling from igneous | 
fusion. M. Chacornac’s recent observations lead 
him to suppose that many of the lunar craters | 
were the result of a single explosion, which raised 
the surface as a bubble and deposited its debris | 
around the orifice of eruption. 

The eruptions on the surface of the moon clearly 
did not take place at one period only, for at many | 
parts of the disk craters may be seen encroaching | 
on and disfiguring more ancient craters, sometimes | 
to the extent of three or four successive displace- | 
ments : two important questions might, it seems | 
to me, be solved by an attentive examination of 
such portions of the moon. By observing carefully 
with the most powerful telescopes the character of 
the ridges thus successively formed, the successive | 
states of the lunar surface at different epochs | 
might be elucidated; and secondly, as on the 
earth we should look for actual volcanic action | 
at those points where recent eruptions have taken | 
place, so on the moon the more recently active 
points being ascertained by the successive displace- 
ment of anterior formations, it is these points 
which should be examined for existing disruptive | 
disturbances. Metius and Fabricius might be 
cited as points of this character, having been | 
found by M. Chacornac to present successive dis- 
placements and to be perforated by numerous | 
channels or cavities. _M. Chacornac considers | 
that the seas, as they are called, or smoother | 
portions of the lunar surface have at some time 
made inroads on anteriorly-formed craters; if so, | 
a large portion of the surface of the moon must | 
have been in a fused, liquid, semi-liquid, or alluvial | 
state long after the solidifying of other portions of | 
it. It would be difficult to suppose that this state | 
was one of igneous fusion, for this could hardly | 
exist over a large part of the surface without 
melting up the remaining parts ; on the other hand, 
the total absence of any signs of water, and of any, 
or, if any, only the most attenuated atmosphere, 
would make it equally difficult to account for a/ 
large diluvial formation. 

Some substances, like mercury on this planet, 
might have remained liquid after others had soli- 
dified ; but the problem is one which needs more 
examination and study before any positive opinion 
can be pronounced. 

I cannot pass from the subject of lunar physics 
without recording the obligation we are under to 
our late President for his most valuable observa- | 
tions and for his exertion in organizing a band of 
observers devoted to the examination of this our 
nearest celestial neighbour, and to Mr. Nasmyth 
and Mr. De La Rue for their important graphical 
and photographical contributions to this subject. 
The granular character of the sun’s surface observed 
by Mr. Nasmyth in 1860 is also a discovery which 
ought not to be passed over in silence. 

Before quitting thesubject of Astronomy, I cannot 
avoid expressing a feeling of disappointment that 
the achromatic telescope, which has rendered such 
notable service to this science, still retains in prac- 
tice the great defect which was known a century 
ago, at the time of Hall and Dollond, namely, the 
inaccuracy of definition arising from what was 
termed the irrationality of the spectrum, or the 
incommensurate divisions of the spectra formed by 
flint and crown glass. 


The beautiful results obtained by Blair have | 


remained inoperative from the circumstance that 
evaporable liquids being employed between the 
lenses, a want of permanent uniformity in the in- 
strument was experienced; and notwithstanding 
the high degree of perfection to which the grinding 


| and polishing object-glasses has been brought by 


Clarke, Cooke, and Mertz,—notwithstanding the 
greatly improved instrumental manufacture, the 
defect to which I have adverted remains unremedied 
and an eyesore to the observer with the refracting 
telescope. 

We have now a large variety of different kinds 
of glass formed from different metallic oxides. A 
list of many such was given by M. Jacquelain a few 
years back ; the last specimen which I have seen is 
a heavy, highly-refracting glass, formed from the 
metal thallium by M. Lamy. Among all these 
could no two or three be selected which, having 
appropriate refracting and dispersing powers, would 
have the coloured spaces of their respective spectra, 
if not absolutely in the same proportions, at all 
events much more nearly so than those of flint and 
crown glass? Could not, again, oily or resinous 
substances having much action on the green or 
middle colour of the spectrum, such as castor oil, 
canada balsam, &c., be made use of in combination 
with glass lenses to reduce, if not annihilate, this 
signal defect? This is not a problem to the solution 
of which there seems any insuperable difficulty ; 
the reason why it has not been solved is, I incline 
to think, that the great practical opticians have no 
time at their disposal to devote to long tentative 
experiments and calculations, and, on the other 
hand, the theoretic opticians have not the machinery 
and the skill in manipulation requisite to give the 
appropriate degree of excellence to the materials 
with which they experiment; yet the result is 
worth labouring for, as, could the defect be reme- 
died, the refracting telescope would make nearly 
as great an advance upon its present state as the 
achromatic did on the single lens refractor. 

While gravitation, physical constitution, and 
chemical analysis by the spectrum show us that 
matter has similar characteristics in other worlds 
than our own, when we pass to the consideration of 
those other attributes of matter which were at one 
time supposed to be peculiar kinds of matter itself, 
or, as they were called, imponderables, but which 
are now generally, if not universally, recognized as 
forces or modes of motion, we find the evidence of 
continuity still stronger. 

When all that was known of magnetism was that 
a piece of steel rubbed against a particular mineral 
had the power of attracting iron, and, if freely sus- 
pended, of arranging itself nearly in a line with the 
earth’s meridian, it seemed an exceptional pheno- 
menon. When it was observed that amber, if 
rubbed, had the temporary power of attracting 
light bodies, this also seemed something peculiar 
and anomalous. What are now magnetism and 
electricity? Forces so universal, so apparently 
connected with matter as to become two of its in- 
variable attributes ; and that to speak of matter not 
being capable of being affected by these forces would 
seem almost as extravagant as to speak of matter 
not being affected by gravitation. 

So with light, heat, and chemical affinity, not 
merely is every form of matter with which we are 
acquainted capable of manifesting all these modes 
of force, but so-called matter supposed incapable of 
such manifestations would to most minds cease to 
be matter. 

Further than this, it seems to me (though, as I 
have taken an active part for many years, now 
dating from a quarter of a century, in promoting 
this view, I may not be considered an impartial 
judge), that it is now proved that all these forces 
are so invariably connected inter se and with motion 
as to be regarded as modifications of each other, 
and as resolving themselves objectively into motion, 
and subjectively into that something which pro- 
duces or resists motion, and which we call force. 

I may perhaps be permitted to recall a forgotten 
experiment, which nearly a quarter of a century ago 
I showed at the London Institution,—an experi- 
ment simple enough in itself, but which then seemed 
to me important, from the consequences to be de- 


| duced from it, and the importance of which will be 


much better appreciated now than then. 
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A train of multiplying wheels ended with a small 
metallic wheel which, when the train was put in 
motion, revolved with extreme rapidity against the 
periphery of the next wheel, a wooden one. In the 
metallic wheel was placed a small piece of phos- 
phorus, and as long as the wheels revolved, the 
phosphorus remained unchanged, but the moment 
the last wheel was stopped by moving a small lever 
attached to it, the phosphorus burst into flame. 
My object was to show that while motion of the 
mass continued, heat was not generated, but that 
when this was arrested, the force continuing to 
operate, the motion of the mass became heat in 
the particles. The experiment differed from that 
of Rumford’s cannon-boring and Davy’s friction of 
ice, in showing that there was no heat while the 
motion was unresisted, but that the heat was in 
some way dependent on the motion being impeded 
or arrested. We have now become so accustomed 
to this view, that whenever we find motion resisted 
we look to heat, electricity, or some other force as 
the necessary and inevitable result. 

It would be out of place here, and treating of 
matters too familiar to the bulk of my audience, to 
trace how, by the labours of Oersted, Seebeck, Fara- 
day, Talbot, Daguerre, and others, the way has 
been prepared for the generalization now known 
as the correlation of forces or conservation of 
energy, while Davy, Rumford, Seguin, Mayer, 
Joule, Helmholtz, Thomson, and others (among 
whom I would not name myself, were it not that 

may be misunderstood and supposed to have 
abandoned all claim to a share in the initiation of 
this, as I believe, important generalization) have 
carried on the work; and how, sometimes by 
independent and, as is commonly the case, nearly 
simultaneous deductions, sometimes by progressive 
and accumulated discoveries, the doctrine of the 
reciprocal interaction, of the quantitative relation, 
and of the necessary dependence of all the forces 
has, I think I may venture to say, been established. 

If magnetism be, as it is proved to be, connected 
with the other forces or affections of matter, if 
electrical currents always produce, as they are 
proved to do, lines of magnetic force at right 
angles to their lines of action, magnetism must be 
cosmical; for where there is heat and light, there 
is electricity, and consequently magnetism. Mag- 
netism, then, must be cosmical, and not merely 
terrestrial. Could we trace magnetism in other 
planets and suns as a force manifested in axial or 
meridional lines, 7.¢. in lines cutting at right angles 
the curves formed by their rotation round an axis, 
it would be a great step; but it is one hitherto 
unaccomplished. Theapparent coincidences between 
the maxima and minima of solar spots, and the 
decennial or undecennial periods of terrestrial 
magnetic intensity, though only empirical at 
present, might tend to lead us to a knowledge of 
the connexion we are seeking; and the President 
of the Royal Society considers that an additional 
epoch of coincidence has arrived, making the 
fourth decennial period ; but some doubt is thrown 
upon these coincidences by the magnetic observa- 
tions made at Greenwich Observatory. In a paper 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society, 
1863, the Astronomer Royal says, speaking of 
results extending over seventeen years, there is no 
appearance of decennial cycle in the recurrence of 
great magnetic disturbances; and Mr. Glaisher 
last year, in the Physical Section of this Association, 
stated that, after persevering examination, he had 
been unable to trace any connexion between the 
Magnetism of the earth and the spots on the sun. 

Mr. Airy, however, in a more recent paper, 
suggests that currents of magnetic force having 
reference to the solar hour are detected, and seem 
to produce vortices or circular disturbances; and 
he invites further co-operative observation on the 
subject, one of the highest interest, but at present 
remaining in great obscurity. 

One of the most startling suggestions as to the 
consequence resulting from the dynamical theory 
of heat is that made by Mayer, that by the loss of 
vis viva occasioned by friction of the tidal waves, 
as well as by their forming, as it were, a drag upon 
the earth’s rotatory movement, the velocity of the 
earth’s rotation must be gradually diminishing, 
and that thus, unless some undiscovered compensa- 





tory action exist, this rotation must ultimately 
cease, and changes hardly calculable take place in 
the solar system. 

M. Delaunay considers that part of the accelera- 
tion of the moon’s mean motion which is not at 
present accounted for by planetary disturbances, 
to be due to the gradual retardation of the earth’s 
rotation ; to which view, after an elaborate investi- 
gation, the Astronomer Royal has given his assent. 

Another most interesting speculation of Mayer 
isthat with which you are familiar, viz., that theheat 
of the sun is occasioned by friction or percussion 
of meteorites falling upon it: there are some diffi- 
culties, not perhaps insuperable, in this theory. 
Supposing such cosmical bodies to exist in sufficient 
numbers, they would, as they revolve round the 
sun, fall into it, not as an aérolite falls upon the 
earth directly by an intersection of orbits, but by 
the gradual reduction in size of the orbits, occa- 
sioned by a resisting medium ; some portion of force 
would be lost, and heat generated in space by 
friction against such medium ; when they arrive 
at the sun they would, assuming them, like the 
planets, to have revolved in the same direction, 
all impinge in a definite direction, and we might 
expect to see some symptoms of such in the sun’s 
photosphere ; but though this is in a constant state 
of motion, and the direction of these movements 
has been carefully investigated by Mr. Carrington 
and others, no such general direction is detected ; 
and M. Faye, who some time ago wrote a paper 
pointing out many objections to the theory of solar 
heat being produced by the fall of meteoric bodies 
into the sun, has recently investigated the proper 
motions of sun-spots, and believes he has removed 
certain apparent anomalies and reduced their 
motions to a certain regularity in the motion of the 
photosphere, attributable to some general action 
arising from the internal mass of the sun. 

It might be expected that comets, bodies so 
light and so easily deflected from their course, 
would show some symptoms of being acted on by 
gravitation, were such a number of bodies to exist 
in or near their paths, as are pre-supposed in th 
mechanical theory of solar heat. ’ 

Assuming the undulatory theory of light to be 
true, and that the motion which constitutes light 
is transmitted across the interplanetary spaces by 
a highly-elastic ether, then, unless this motion is 
confined to one direction, unless there be no inter- 
ference, unless there be no viscosity, as it is now 
termed, in the medium, and consequently no fric- 
tion, light must lose something in its progress from 
distant luminous bodies, that is to say, must lose 
something as light; for, as all reflecting minds are 
now convinced that force cannot be annihilated, 
the force is not lost, but its mode of action is 
changed. If light, then, is lost as light (and the 
observations of Struve seem to show this to be so, 
that, in fact, a star may be so far distant that it 
can never be seen in consequence of its luminous 
emissions becoming extinct), what becomes of the 
transmitted force lost as light, but existing in some 
other form? So with heat: our sun, our earth, and 
planets are constantly radiating heat into space, so 
in all probability are the other suns, the stars, and 
their attendant planets. What becomes of the heat 
thus radiated into space? If the universe have no 
limit, and it is difficult to conceive one, there is a 
constant evolution of light and heat; and yet more 
is given off than is received by each cosmical body, 
for otherwise night would be as light and as warm 
as day. What becomes of the enormous force thus 
apparently non-recurrent in the same form? Does 
it return as palpable motion? Does it move or con- 
tribute to move suns and planets? and can it be 
conceived as a force similar to that which Newton 
8 ted on as universally repulsive and capable 
of being substituted for universal attraction? We 
are in no position at present to answer such ques- 
tions as these; but I know of no problem in 
celestial dynamics more deeply interesting than 
this, and we may be no further removed from its 
solution than the predecessors of Newton were 
from the simple dynamical relation of matter to 
matter which that potent intellect detected and 
demonstrated. 

Passing from extra-terrestrial theories to. the 
narrower field of Molecular Physics, we find. the 





doctrine of Correlation of Forces steadily making 
its way. In the Bakerian Lecture for 1863 Mr. 
Sorby shows, not perhaps a direct correlation of 
mechanical and chemical forces, but that when, 
either by solution or by chemical action, a change 
in volume of the resulting substance as compared 
with that of its separate constituents is effected, 
the action of pressure retards or promotes the 
change, sweording as the substance formed would 
occupy a larger or a smaller space than that occu- 
pied by its separate constituents; the application 
of these experiments to geological inquiries as to 
subterranean changes which may have taken place 
under great pressure is obvious, and we may expect 
to form compounds under artificial compression 
which cannot be found under normal pressure. 

In a practical point of view the power of con- 
verting one mode of force into another is of the 
highest importance, and with reference to a subject 
which at present, somewhat prematurely perhaps, 
occupies men’s minds, viz. the prospective exhaus- 
tion of our coal-fields, there is every encouragement 
derivable from the knowledge that we can at will 
produce heat by the expenditure of other forces ; 
but, more than that, we may probably be enabled 
to absorb or store up, as it were, diffused energy— 
for instance, Berthelot has found that the potential 
energy of formate of potash is much greater than 
that of its proximate constituents, caustic potash 
and carbonic oxide. This change may take place 
spontaneously and at ordinary temperatures, and 
by such change carbonic oxide becomes, so to 
speak, re-invested with the amount of potential 
energy which its carbon possessed before uniting 
with oxygen, or, in other words, the carbonic 
oxide is raised as a force-possessor to the place of 
carbon by the direct absorption or conversion of 
heat from surrounding matter. 

Here we have, as to force-absorption, an analo- 
gous result to that of the formation of coal from 
carbonic acid and water ; and though this is a mere 
illustration, and may never become economical on 
a large scale, still it and similar examples may 
calm apprehension as to future means of supplying 
heat, should our present fuel become exhausted. 
As the sun’s force, spent in times long past, is now 
returned to us from the coal which was formed by 
that light and heat, so the sun’s rays, which are 
daily wasted, as far as we are concerned, on the 
sandy deserts of Africa, may hereafter, by chemical 
or mechanical means, be made to light and warm 
the habitations of the denizens of colder regions. 
The tidal wave is, again, a large reservoir of force 
hitherto almost unused. 

The valuable researches of Prof. Tyndall on 
radiant heat afford many instances of the power of 
localizing, if the term be permitted, heat which 
would otherwise be dissipated. 

The discoveries of Graham, by which atmo- 
spheric air, drawn through films of caoutchouc, 
leaves behind half its nitrogen, or, in other words, 
becomes richer by half in oxygen, and hence has a 
much increased potential energy, not only show 
a most remarkable instance of physical molecular 
action, merging into chemical, but afford us indi- 
cations of means of storing up force, much of the 
force used in working the aspirator being capable 
at any period, however remote, of being evolved 
by burning the oxygen with a combustible. 

hat changes may take place in our modes. of 
applying force before the coal-fields are exhausted 
it is impossible to predict. Even guesses. at the 
probable period of their exhaustion are uncertain. 
There is a tendency to substitute for smelting in 
metallurgic processes, liquid chemical action, which 
of course has the effect of saving fuel; and the 
waste of fuel in ordinary operations is enormous, 
and can be much economized by already known 
processes. It is true that we are, at present, far 
from seeing a practical mode of replacing that 
of force the coal-fields; but we may with 
confidence rely on invention being in this case, as 
in others, born of necessity, when the necessity 


arises. 

I will not further pursue this subject; at a time 
when science and civilization cannot prevent large 
tracts of country being irrigated by human. blood 
in order to gratify the ambition of a few restless 
men, it seems an over-refined sensibility to occupy 
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ourselves with providing means for our descendants 
in the tenth generation to warm their dwellings or 
propel their locomotives. 

Two very remarkable applications of the con- 
vertibility of force have been recently attained by 
the experiments of Mr. Wilde and Mr. Holz; the 
former finds that, by conveying electricity from 
the coils of a magneto-electric machine to an 
electro-magnet, a considerable increase of electrical 
power may be attained, and by applying this as a 
magneto-electric machine to a second, and in turn 
to a third electro-magnetic apparatus, the force is 
jargely augmented. Of course, to produce this 
increase, more mechanical force must be used at 
each step to work the magneto-electric machines ; 
but provided this be supplied there hardly seems a 
limit to the extent to which mechanical may be 
converted into electrical force. 

Mr. Holz has contrived a Franklinic electrical 
machine, in which a similar principle is manifested. 
A varnished glass plate is made to revolve in close 
proximity to another plate having two or more 
pieces of card attached, which are electrified by a 
bit of rubbed glass or ebonite ; the moment this is 
effected a resistance is felt by the operator who 
turns the handle of the machine, and the slight 
temporary electrization of the card converts into a 
continuous flood of intense electricity the force 
supplied by the arm of the operator. 

These results offer great promise of extended 
application; they show that, by a mere formal 
disposition of matter, one force can be converted 
into another, and that not to the limited extent 
hitherto attained, but to an extent co-ordinate, or 
nearly so, with the increased initial force, so that, 
by a mere change in the arrangement of apparatus, 
a means of absorbing and again eliminating in a 
new form a given force may be obtained to an 
indefinite extent. As we may, ina not very distant 
future, need, for the daily uses of mankind, heat, 
light, and mechanical force, and find our present 
resources exhausted, the more we can invent new 
modes of conversion of forces, the more prospect 
we have of practically supplying such want. It is 
but a month from this time that the greatest 
triumph of force-conversion has been attained. The 
chemical action generated by a little salt water on 
a few pieces of zinc will now enable us to converse 
with inhabitants of the opposite hemisphere of this 
planet, and 

Put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes. 
The Atlantic Telegraph is an accomplished fact. 

In Physiology very considerable strides are 
being made by studying the relation of organized 
bodies to external forces; and this branch of 
inquiry has been promoted by the labours of Car- 
penter, Bence Jones, Playfair, E. Smith, Frank- 
land, and others. Vegetables acted on by light 
and heat decompose water, ammonia and carbonic 
acid, and transform them into, among other sub- 
stances, oxalate of lime, lactic acid, starch, sugar, 
stearine, urea, and ultimately albumen; while the 
animal reverses the process, as does vegetable 
decay, and produces from albumen, urea, stearine, 
sugar, starch, lactic acid, oxalate of lime, and 
ultimately ammonia, water, and carbonic acid. 

As, moreover, heat and light are absorbed, or 
converted in forming the synthetic processes going 
on in the vegetable, so, conversely, heat and some- 
times light is given off by the living animal ; but 
it must not be forgotten that the line of demar- 
cation between a vegetable and an animal is 
difficult to draw, that there are no single attributes 
which are peculiar to either, and that it is only by 
a number of characteristics that either can be 
defined. 

The series of processes above given may be 
simulated by the chemist in his laboratory; and 
the amount of labour which a man has undergone 
in the course of twenty-four hours may be approx- 
imately arrived at by an examination of the chemical 
changes which have taken place in his body; changed 
forms in matter indicating the anterior exercise of 
dynamical force. That muscular action is produced 
or supported by chemical change would probably 
now be a generally-accepted doctrine; but while 
many have thought that muscular power is derived 
from the oxidation of albuminous or nitrogenized 
substances, several recent researches seem to show 








that the latter is rather an accompaniment than a | voured to separate the Lias into a number of sub- 


cause of the former, and that it is by the oxidation | 
of carbon and hydrogen compounds that muscular | 
force is supplied. Traube has been prominent in | 
advancing this view, and experiments detailed in a 
paper published this year by two Swiss professors, | 
Drs. Fich and Wislicenus, which were made by 
and upon themselves in an ascent of the Faulhorn, | 
have gone far to confirm it. Having fed themselves 
before and during the ascent, upon starch, fat, and 
sugar, avoiding all nitrogenized compounds, they 
found that the consumption of such food was amply 
sufficient to supply the force necessary for their | 
expedition, and that they felt no exhaustion. By 
appropriate chemical examination they ascertained | 
that there was no notable increase in the oxidation 
of the nitrogenized constituents of the body. After | 
calculating the mechanical equivalents of the com- | 
bustion effected, they then state, as their first con- | 
clusion, that ‘‘ The burning of protein substances | 
cannot be the only source of muscular power, for | 
we have here two cases in which men performed 
more measurable work than the equivalent of the | 
amount of heat, which, taken at a most absurdly 
high figure, could be calculated to result from the 
burning of the albumen.” 

They further go on to state that, so far from the 
oxidation of albuminous substances not being the | 
only source of muscular power, “the substances 
by the burning of which force is generated in the 
muscles are not the albuminous constituents of 
those tissues, but non-nitrogenous substances, | 
either fats or hydrates of carbon,” and that the 
burning of albumen is not in any way concerned 
in the production of muscular power. 

We must not confuse the question of the food 
which gives permanent capability of muscular 
force with that which supplies its requisites for 
temporary activity; no doubt the carnivora are the 
most powerfully-constituted animals, but the cha- 
mois, gazelle, &c., have great temporary capacity for | 
muscularexertion, though their food is vegetable; for 
concentrated and sustained energy, however, they do | 
not equal the carnivora; and with the domestic 
graminivora we certainly find that they are capable 
of performing more work when supplied with those 
vegetables which contain the greatest quantity of | 
nitrogen. 

These and many similar classes of research show 
that in chemical inquiries, as in other branches 
of science, we are gradually relieving ourselves of 
hypothetical existences, which certainly had the 
advantage that they might be varied to suit the | 
requirements of the theorist. 

Phlogiston, as Lavoisier said with a sneer, was 
sometimes heavy, sometimes light ; sometimes fire | 
in a free state, sometimes combined; sometimes 
passing through glass vessels, sometimes retained | 
by them; which by its protean changes explained 
causticity and non-causticity, transparency and 
opacity, colours and their absence. As phlogiston 
and similar creations of the mind have passed 
away, so with hypothetic fluids, imponderable 
matters, specific ethers, and other inventions of 
entities made to vary according to the requirements | 
of the theorist, I believe the day is approaching 
when these will be dispensed with, and when the | 
two fundamental conceptions of matter and motion 
will be found sufficient to explain physical phe- | 
nomena. 

The facts made known to us by Geological in- | 
quiries, while on the one hand they afford striking 
evidence of Continuity, on the other, by the breaks 
in the record, may be used as arguments against it. 
The great question once was, whether these chasms 
represent sudden changes in the formation of the | 
earth’s crust, or whether they arise from disloca- | 
tions occasioned since the original deposition of | 
strata, or from gradual shifting of the areas of sub- | 
mergence. Few geologists of the present day would, | 
I imagine, not adopt the latter alternatives. Then 
comes a second question, whether, when the geolo- | 
gical formation is of a continuous character, the | 
different characters of the fossils represent abso- | 
lutely permanent varieties, or may be explained by | 
gradual modifying changes. 

Prof. Ansted, summing up the evidence on this | 
head as applied to one division of stratified rocks, 
writes as follows: “ Palzontologists have endea- 


| their fossil remains. 


divisions, by the Ammonites, groups of species of 
those shells being. characteristic of different zones, 
The evidence on this point rests on the assumption 
of specific differences being indicated by permanent 
modifications of the structure of the shell. But it ig 
quite possible that these may mean nothing more 
than would be due to some change in the conditions 
of existence. Except between the Marlstone and 
the Upper Lias there is really no paleontological 
break, in the proper sense of the words ; alterations 
of form and size consequent on the occurrence of 
circumstances more or less favourable, migration 
of species, and other well-known causes, sufficiently 
account for many of those modifications of the 
form of the shell that have been taken as specific 
marks. This view is strengthened by the fact that 
other shells and other organisms generally show no 
proof of a break of any importance except at the 
point already alluded to.” 

But, irrespectively of another deficiency in the 
geological record, which will be noticed presently, 
the physical breaks in the stratification make it 
next to impossible to fairly trace the order of suc- 
cession of organisms by the evidence afforded by 
Thus there are nine great 
breaks in the Palzozoicseries, four inthe Secondary, 
and one in the Tertiary, besides those between 
Paleozoic and Secondary and Secondary and Ter- 
tiary respectively. Thus in England there are 
sixteen important breaks in the succession of strata, 
together with a number of less important interrup- 
tions. But although these breaks exist, we find 


| pervading the works of many geologists a belief, 


resulting from the evidence presented to their 
minds, sometimes avowed, sometimes unconsciously 
implied, that the succession of species bears some 
definite relation to the succession of strata. Thus 
Prof. Ramsay says that ‘in cases of superposition 
of fossiliferous strata, in proportion as the species 
are more or less continuous, that is to say, as the 
break in the succession of life is partial or complete, 
so was the time that elapsed between the close of 
the lower and the commencement of the upper 
strata a shorter or a longer interval. The break in 
life may be indicated not only by a difference in 
species, but yet more importantly by the absence 


| of older and appearance of newer allied or unallied 


genera.” 

Indications of the connexion between cosmical 
studies and geological researches are dawning on 
us: there is, for instance, some reason to believe 
that we can trace many geological phenomena to 


| our varying rotation round the sun; thus more 


than thirty years ago Sir J. Herschel proposed an 
explanation of the changes of climate on the earth’s 
surface as evidenced by geological phenomena, 
founded on the changes of excentricity in the earth’s 
orbit. 

He said he had entered on the subject ‘ impressed 
with the magnificence of that view of geological 
revolutions which regards them rather as regular 
and necessary efforts of great and general causes, 
than as resulting from a series of convulsions and 
catastrophes regulated by no laws and reducible to 
no fixed principles.” 

As the mean distance of the earth from the sun 


| is nearly invariable, it would seem at first sight 


that the mean annual supply of light and heat 


| received by the earth would also be invariable; 


but according to his calculations it is inversely 
proportional to the minor axis of the orbit: this 
would give less heat when the excentricity of the 
earth’s orbit is approaching towards or at its mini- 
mum. Mr. Croll has recently shown reason to 
believe that the climate, at all events in the cir- 
cumpolar and temperate zones of the earth, would 
depend on whether the winter of a given region 
occurred when the earth at its period of greatest 
excentricity was in aphelion or perihelion—if the 
former, the annual average of temperature would 
be lower; if the latter, it would be higher than 
when the excentricity of the earth’s orbit were less 
or approached more nearly to a circle. He calcu- 


lates the difference in the amount of heat at the 

riod of maximum excentricity of the earth’s 
orbit to be as 19 to 26, according as the winter 
would take place when the earth was in aphelion 
or in perihelion. His reason may be briefly stated 
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thus: assuming the mean annual heat to be the 
same, whatever the excentricity of orbit, yet if the 
extremes of heat and cold in winter and summer 
be greater, a colder climate will prevail, for there 
will be more snow and ice accumulated in the cold 
winter than the hot summer can melt, a result 
produced by the vapour (aided by the shelter from 
the sun’s rays) suspended in consequence of the 
aqueous evaporation; hence we should get glacial 
periods, when the orbit of the earth is at its greatest 
excentricity, at those parts of the earth’s surface 
where it is winter when the earth is in aphelion ; 
carboniferous or hot periods where it is winter in 
perihelion ; and normal or temperate periods when 
the excentricity of orbit is at a minimum; all these 
would gradually slide into each other, and would 
produce at long distant periods alternations of cold 
and heat, several of which we actually observe in 
geological records. 

If this theory be borne out, we should approxi- 
mate to a test of the time which has elapsed between 
different geological epochs. Mr. Croll’s computation 
of this would make it certainly not less than 
109,000 years since the last glacial epoch, a time 
not very long in geological chronology—probably 
it is much more. 

When we compare with the old theories of the 
earth, by which the apparent changes on its surface 
were accounted for by convulsions and cataclysms, 
the modern view inaugurated by Lyell, your 
former President, and now, if not wholly, at all 
events to a great extent adopted, it seems strange 
that the referring past changes to similar causes 
to those which are now in operation should have 
remained uninvestigated until the present century; 
but with this, as with other branches of knowledge, 
the most simple is frequently the latest view which 
occurs to the mind. It is much more easy to invent 
a Deus ex machind than to trace out the influence 
of slow continuous change; the love of the mar- 
vellous is so much more attractive than the patient 
investigation of truth, that we find it to have 
prevailed almost universally in the early stages of 
science. 

In astronomy we had crystal spheres, cycles, and 
epicycles; in chemistry the philosopher’s stone, 
the elixir vite, the archeus or stomach demon, 
and phlogiston; in electricity the notion that 
amber possessed a soul, and that a mysterious 
fluid could knock down a steeple. In geology a 
deluge or a volcano was supplied. In paleontology 
a@ new race was created whenever theory required 
it: how such new races began, the theorist did not 
stop to inquire. 

A curious speculator might say to a palzontolo- 
gist of even recent date, in the words of Lucretius, 


Nam neque de ccelo cecidisse animalia possunt 
Nec terrestria de salsis exisse lacunis. 
* * * ~ 


£ nihilo si crescere possent, 
(Tum) fierent juvenes subito ex infantibus parvis, 
E terraque exorta repente arbusta salirent ; 
Quorum nihil fieri manifestum est, omnia quando 
Paulatim crescunt, ut par est, semine certo, 
Crescentesque genus servant. 


—which may be thus freely paraphrased : ‘“‘ You 
have abandoned the belief in one primeval crea- 
tion at one point of time; you cannot assert that 
an elephant existed when the first saurians roamed 
over earth and water. Without, then, in any 
way limiting Almighty power, if an elephant were 
created without progenitors, the first elephant 
must, in some way or other, have physically 
arrived on this earth. Whence did he come? did 
he fall from the sky (é.e. from the interplanetary 
space)? did he rise moulded out of a mass of 
amorphous earth or rock ? did he-appear out of the 
cleft of a tree? If he had no antecedent progeni- 
tors, some such beginning must be assigned to 
him.” I know of no scientific writer who has, 
since the discoveries of geology have become 
familiar, ventured to present in intelligible terms 
any definite notion of how such an event could 
have occurred. Those who do not adopt some 
view of continuity are content to say, God willed 
it; but would it not be more reverent and more 
philosophical to inquire by observation and experi- 
ment, and to reason from induction and analogy, 
as to the probabilities of such frequent miraculous 
interventions ? 

I know I am touching on delicate ground, and 





that a long time may elapse -before that calm 
inquiry after truth which it is the object of associa- 
tions like this to promote can be fully attained ; 
but I trust that the members of this body are 
sufficiently free from prejudice, whatever their 
opinions may be, to admit an inquiry into the 
general question whether what we term species 
are and have been rigidly limited, and have at 
numerous periods been created complete and 
unchangeable, or whether, in some mode or other, 
they have not gradually and indefinitely varied, 
and whether the changes due to the influence of 
surrounding circumstances, to efforts to accommo- 
date themselves to surrounding changes, to what 
is called natural selection, or to the necessity of 
yielding to superior force in the struggle for 
existence, as maintained by our illustrious country- 
man Darwin, have not so modified organisms as to 
enable them to exist under changed conditions. I 
am not going to put forward any theory of my 
own, I am not going to argue in support of any 
special theory, but having endeavoured to show 
how, as science advances, the continuity of natu- 
ral phenomena becomes more apparent, it would 
be cowardice not to present some of the main 
arguments for and against continuity as applied 
to the history of organic beings. 

As we detect no such phenomenon as the crea- 
tion or spontaneous generation of vegetables and 
animals which are large enough for the eye to see 
without instrumental assistance, as we have long 
ceased to expect to find a Plesiosaurus spontaneously 
generated in our fish-pond, or a Pterodactyle in 
our pheasant-cover, the field of this class of re- 
search has become identified with the field of the 
microscope, and at each new phase the investiga- 
tion has passed from a larger to a smaller class 
of organisms. The question whether among the 
smallest and apparently the most elementary forms 
of organic life the phenomenon of spontaneous 
generation obtains, has recently formed the subject 
of careful experiment and animated discussion in 
France. If it could be found that organisms of a 
complex character were generated without progeni- 
tors out of amorphous matter, it might reasonably 
be argued that a similar mode of creation might 
obtain in regard to larger organisms. Although 
we see no such phenomenon as the formation of 
an animal such as an elephant, or a tree such as an 
oak, excepting from a parent which resembles it, 
yet if the microscope revealed to us organisms, 
smaller but equally complex, so formed without 
having been reproduced, it would render it not 
improbable that such might have been the case 
with larger organic beings. The controversy 
between M. Pasteur and M. Pouchet has led to 
a very close investigation of this subject; and the 
general opinion is, that when such precautions are 
taken as exclude from the substance submitted 
to experiment all possibility of germs from the 
atmosphere being introduced, as by passing the 
air which is to support the life of the animalcule 
through tubes heated to redness and other pre- 
cautions, no formation of organisms takes place. 
Some experiments of Mr. Child’s, communicated 
to the Royal Society during the last year, again 
throw doubt on the negative results obtained by 
M. Pasteur; so that the question may be not 
finally determined, but the balance of experiment 
and opinion is against spontaneous generation. 

One argument presented by M. Pasteur is well 
worthy of remark, viz., that in proportion as our 
means of scrutiny become more searching, hetero- 
geny, or the development of organisms without 
generation from parents of similar organism, has 
been gradually driven from higher to lower forms 
of life, so that if some apparent exceptions still 
exist they are of the lowest and simplest forms ; 
and these exceptions may probably be removed, as 
M. Pasteur considers he has removed them, by a 
more searching investigation. 

If it be otherwise, if heterogeny obtains at all, 
all will now admit that at present the result of the 
most careful experiments shows it to be confined 
to the most simple organic structures, such as 
vibrions and bacteria, and that all the progressive 
and more highly developed forms are, as far as 
the most enlarged experience shows, generated 
by reproduction. 











The great difficulty which is met with at the 
threshold of inquiry into the origin of species, is 
the definition of species ; in fact, species can hardly 
be defined without begging the question in dispute. 

Thus, if species be said to be a perseverance of 
type incapable of blending itself with other types, 
or, which comes nearly to the same thing, incapable 
of producing by union with other types offspring 
of an intermediate character which can again re- 
produce, we arrive at this result, that whenever 
the advocate of continuity shows a blending of 
what had been hitherto deemed separate species, 
the answer is, they were considered separate species 
by mistake, they do not now come under the 
definition of species, because they interbreed. 

The line of demarcation is thus ex hypothest 
removed a step further, and thus, unless the advo- 
cate of continuity can, on his side, prove the whole 
question in dispute, by showing that all can directly 
or by intermediate varieties reproduce, he is de- 
feated by the definition itself of species. 

On the other hand, if this, or something in fact 
amounting to it, be not the definition of species— 
if it be admitted that distinct species can, under 
certain favourable conditions, produce intermediate 
offspring capable of reproduction, then continuity 
in some mode or other is admitted. 

The question then takes this form:—Are there 
species or are there not? Is the word to be used as 
signifying a real, natural distinction, or as a mere 
convenient designation applied to subdivisions 
having a permanence which will probably outlive 
man’s discussions on the subject, but not an abso- 
lute fixity? The same question, in a wider sense, 
and taking into consideration a much longer time, 
would be applicable to genera and families. 

Actual experiment has done little to elucidate 
the question, nor, unless we can suppose the ex- 
periments continued through countless generations, 
is it likely to contribute much to its solution. We 
must, therefore, have recourse to the enlarged ex- 
perience or induction from the facts of geology, 
paleontology and physiology, aided by analogy 
from the laws of action which Nature evidences in 
other departments. 

The doctrine of gradual succession is hardly yet 
formularized; and though there are some high 
authorities for certain modifications of such view, 
the preponderance of authority would necessarily 
be on the other side. Geology and Paleontology 
are recent sciences, and we cannot tell what the 
older authors would have thought or written had 
the more recently discovered facts been presented 
to their view. Authority, therefore, does not much 
help us on this question. 

Geological discoveries seemed, in the early 
period of the science, to show complete extinction 
of certain species and the appearance of new ones, 
great gaps existing between the characteristics of 
the extinct and the new species. As science ad- 
vanced, these were more or less filled up; the appa- 
rent difficulty of admitting unlimited modification 
of species would seem to have arisen from the 
comparison of the extreme ends of the scale, where 
the intermediate links or some of them were 
wanting. 

To suppose a Zoophyte the progenitor of a 
Mammal, or to suppose at some particular period 
of time a highly-developed animal to have come out 
of nothing, or suddenly grown out of inorganic 
matter, would appear at first sight equally extra- 
vagant hypotheses. As an effort of Almighty 
creative power, neither of these alternatives pre- 
sents more difficulty than the other; but as we 
have no means of ascertaining how creative power 
worked but by an examination and study of the 
works themselves, we are not likely to get either 
side proved to ocular demonstration. A single 
phase in the progress of transmutation would pro- 
bably require a term far transcending all that 
embraced by historical records; and, on the other 
hand, it might be said, sudden creations, though 
taking place frequently, if viewed with reference 
to the immensity of time involved in geological 
periods, may be so rare with reference to our ex- 


perience, and so difficult of clear authentication, 


that the non-observation of such instances cannot 
be regarded as absolute disproof of their possible 
occurrence. 
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~The more the gaps between species are filled | 


up by the discovery of intermediate varieties, the 
stronger becomes the argument for transmutation 
and the weaker that for successive creations, be- | 
cause the former view then becomes more and 
more consistent with experience, the latter more 
discordant from it. As undoubted cases of varia- 
tion, more or less permanent, from given charac- | 
teristics, are produced by the effects of climate, | 
food, domestication, &c., the more species are 
increased by intercalation, the more the distinc- 
tions slide down towards those which are within 
the limits of such observed deviations; while, on 
the other hand, to suppose the more and more | 
frequent recurrence of fresh creations out of amor- 
phous matter, is a multiplication of miracles or 
special interventions, not in accordance with what 
we see of the uniform and gradual progress of 
nature, either in the organic or inorganic world. 
If we were entitled to conclude that the progress 
of discovery would continue in the same course, 
and that species would become indefinitely multi- 
plied, the distinctions would become infinitely 
minute, and all lines of demarcation would cease, 
the polygon would become a circle, the succession 
of points a line. Certain it is that the more we 
observe, the more we increase the subdivision of 
species, and consequently the number of these 
supposed creations; so that new creations become 
innumerable, and yet of these we have no one well- 
authenticated instance, and in no other observed 
operation of Nature have we seen this want of con- 
tinuity, these frequent per saltum deviations from 
uniformity, each of which is a miracle. 

The difficulty of producing intermediate offspring 
from what are termed distinct species and the 
infecundity in many instances of hybrids are used | 
as strong arguments against continuity of succes- | 
sion; on the other hand, it may be said long-con- | 


tinued variation through countless generations has | 


given rise to such differences of physical character, | 
that reproduction is difficult in some cases and in 
others impossible. 

Suppose, for instance, M to represent a parent- | 
race whose offspring by successive changes through 
eons of time have divaricated, and produced on | 
the one hand a species A, and on the other a 
species Z, the changes here have been so great that 
we should never expect directly to reproduce an 
intermediate between A and Z. A and B on the 
one hand, and Y and Z on the other, might repro- 
duce; but to regain the original type M, we must 
not only retrocede through all the intermediates, | 
but must have similar circumstances recalled in an 
inverse order at each phase of retrogression, con- 
ditions which it is obviously impossible to fulfil. 
But though among the higher forms of organic | 
structure we cannot retrace the effects of time and | 
reproduce intermediate types, yet among some of | 
the lower forms we find it difficult to assign any | 
line of specific demarcation ; thus, as one result of 
the very elaborate and careful investigations of Dr. 
Carpenter on Foraminifera, he states, “It has been 
shown that a very wide range of variation exists 
among Orbitolites, not merely as regards external 
form, but also as to plan of development; and not 
merely as to the shape and aspect of the entire 
organism, but also with respect to the size and 
configuration of its component parts. It would | 
have been easy, by selecting only the most diver- 
gent types from amongst the whole series of speci- | 
mens which I have examined, to prefer an appa- 
rently substantial claim on behalf of these to be 
accounted as so many distinct species. But after | 
having classified the specimens which could be 
arranged around these types, a large proportion | 
would yet have remained, either presenting charac- | 
ters intermediate between those of two or more of 
them, or actoally combining those characters in 
different parts of their fabric; thus showing that 
no lines of demarcation can be drawn across any 
part of the series that shall definitely separate it 
into'any number of groups, each characterized by 
features entirely peculiar to itself.” 

At the conclusion of his inquiry he states:— 

I. The range of variation is so great among 
Foraminifera as to include not merely the differen- 
tial characters which systematists, proceeding upon 





the ordinary methods have accounted specific, but i 
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also those upon which the greater part of the 


| genera of this group have been founded, and even 


in some instances those of its orders. 
II. The ordinary notion of species as assem- 
blages of individuals marked out from each other 


| by definite characters that have been genetically 


transmitted from original prototypes similarly dis- 


| tinguished, is quite inapplicable to this group ; since 


even if the limits of such assemblages were extended 
so as to include what elsewhere would be accounted 


| genera, they would still be found so intimately 


connected by gradational links, that definite lines 
could not be drawn between them. 

III. The only natural classification of the vast 
aggregate of diversified forms which this group 
contains will be one which ranges them according 


| to their direction and degree of divergence from a 


small number of principal family types; and any 


| subordinate grouping of genera and species which 


may be adopted for the convenience of description 
and nomenclature must be regarded merely as 
assemblages of forms characterized by the nature 
and degree of the modifications of the original 
type, which they may have respectively acquired 
in the course of genetic descent from a common 
ancestry. 

IV. Even in regard to these family types it may 
fairly be questioned whether analogical evidence 
does not rather favour the idea of their derivation 
from a common original than that of their primitive 
distinctness. 

Mr. H. Bates, when investigating “the Lepido- 
ptera of the Amazon Valley,” may almost be said 
to have witnessed the origin of some species of 
butterflies, so close have been his observations on 
the habits of these animals that have led to their 
variation and segregation, so closely do the results 
follow his observations, and so great is the impos- 
sibility of otherwise accounting for any of the 
observed facts. 

In the numerous localities of the Amazon region 
certain gregarious species of butterfly (Heliconidea) 
swarm in incredible numbers, almost outnumbering 
all the other butterflies in the neighbourhood; the 
species in the different localities being different, 
though often to be distinguished by a very slight 
shade. 

In these swarms are to be found, in small num- 
bers, other species of butterflies belonging to as 
many as ten different genera, and even some 


| moths; and these intruders, though they struc- 
| turally differ in toto from the swarms they mingle 


with, and from one another, mimic the Heliconidee 
so closely in colours, habits, mode of flight, &., 


| that it is almost impossible to distinguish the 
| intruders from those they mingle with. The obvious 


benefit of this mimicry is safety, the intruders 
hence escaping detection by predatory animals. 
Mr. Bates has extended his observations to the 
habits of life, food, variations, and geographical 
range of the species concerned in these mimetic 


| phenomena, and finds in every case corroborative 


evidence of every variety and species being deriva- 


| tive, the snecies being modified from place to place 


to suit che » culiar form of Heliconidea stationed 


the.e. 

Mr, \“a.u..° 88 done similar service to the 
derivative +',eory by his o servavivis and writings 
on the Butterflies and Birds of the Malay Archi- 


“te 


| pelago, adducing instances of mimetic resemblances 


strictly analogous to the above; and adding in 


| further illustration a beautiful series of instances 


where the form of the wing of the same butterfly 
is so modified in various islets, as to produce 
changes in their mode of flight that tend to the 
conservation of the variety by aiding its eseape 
when chased by birds or predacious insects. 

He has also adduced a multitude of examples 
of geographical and representative species, races, 


| and varieties, forming so graduated a series as to 


render it obvious that they have had a common 
origin. 

The effects of food in the formation and segrega- 
tion of races and of certain groups of insects has 
been admirably demonstrated by Mr. B. D. Walsh, 
of North America. 

Mr. M‘Donnell has been led to the discovery of 
@ new organ in electric fishes from the application 
of the theory of descent, and Dr. Fritz Miiller 





has published numerous observations showing that 
organs of very different structure may, through 
the operation of natural selection, acquire very 
similar and even identical functions. Sir John 
Lubbock’s diving hymenopterous insect affords a 
remarkable illustration of analogous phenomena: 
it dives by the aid of its wings, and is the only 
insect of the vast order it belongs to that is at all 
aquatic. 

The discovery of the Eozoon is of the highest 
importance in reference to the derivative hypo. 
thesis, occurring as it does in strata that were 
formed at a period inconceivably antecedent to the 
pre-supposed introduction of life upon the globe, 
and displacing the argument derived from the 
supposition that at the dawn of life a multitude 
of beings of high organization were simultaneously 
developed (in the Silurian and Cambrian strata), 

Prof. A. de Candolle, one of the most distin. 
guished continental botanists, has, to some extent, 
abandoned the tenets held in his ‘ Géographie 
Botanique,’ and favours the derivative hypothesis 
in his paper on the variation of oaks ; following up 
a paper by Dr. Hooker, on the oaks of Palestine, 
showing that some sixteen of them are derivative, 
he avows his belief that two-thirds of the 300 
species of this genus, which he himself describes, 
are provisional only. 

Dr. Hooker, who had only partially accepted 
the derivative hypothesis propounded before the 
publication of ‘The Origin of Species through 
Natural Selection,’ at the same time declining the 
doctrine of special creation, has since then cordially 
adopted the former, and illustrated its principles 
by applying them to the solution of various botani- 
cal questions: first, in reference to the Flora of 
Australia, the anomalies of which he appears to 
explain satisfactorily by the application of these 
principles; and, latterly, in reference to the Arctic 
Flora. 

In the case of the Arctic Flora, he believes that 
originally Scandinavian types were spread over the 
high northern latitudes, that these were driven 
southwards during the glacial period, when many 
of them changed their forms in the struggle that 
ensued with the displaced temperate plants ; that 
on the returning warmth, the Scandinavian plants, 
whether changed or not, were driven again north- 
wards and up to the mountains of the temperate 
latitudes, followed, in both cases, by series of pre- 
existing plants of the temperate Alps. The result 
is the present mixed Arctic Flora, consisting of a 
basis of more or less changed and unchanged Scan- 
dinavian plants, associated in each longitude with 
representatives of the mountain Flora of the more 
temperate regions to the south of them. 

The publication of a previously totally unknown 
Flora, that of the Alps of tropical Africa, by Dr. 
Hooker, has afforded a multitude of facts that have 
been applied in confirmation of the derivative 
hypothesis. This Flora is found tohave relationships 
with those of temperate Europe and North Africa, 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and of the mountains 
of tropical Madagascar and Abyssinia, that can be 
accounted for on no other hypothesis, but that 
there has been ancient climatal connexion, and 
some coincident or subsequent slight changes of 
specific character. 

‘kne aoctrine of Cuvier, every day more and 
more borne out by observation, that each organ 
bears a definite relation to the whole of the indi- 
vidual, seems to support. the view of indefinite 
variation. If an animal seeks its food or safety by 
climbing trees, its claws will become more: prehen- 
sile, the muscles which act upon those claws must 
become more developed, the body will become agile 
by the very exercise which is necessary to it, and 
each portion of the frame will mould itself to the 
wants of _he animal by the effect on it of the habits 
of the animal. 

Another series of facts which present an argu- 
ment in favour of gradual succession are the 
phases of resemblance to inferior orders whieh the 
embryo passes through in its development, and the 
relationsshown in what is termed the metamorphosis 
of plants; facts difficult to account for on the 
theory of frequent separate creations, but almost 
inevitable on that of gradual succession. So, also, 


the existence of rudimentary and effete organs, 
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which must either be referred to a lusus nature or 
to some mode of continuous succession. 

The doctrine of typical nuclei seems only a mode of 
evading the difficulty ; experience does not give us 
the types of theory, and, after all, what are these 
types? It must be admitted there are none such 
in reality ; how are we led to the theory of them? 
simply by a process of abstraction from classified 
existences. Having grouped from natural simili- 
tudes certain natural forms into a class, we select 
attributes common to each member of the class, 
and call the assemblage of such attributes a type 
of the class. This process gives us an abstract idea, 
and we then transfer this idea to the Creator, and 
make Him start with that which our own imper- 
fect generalization has derived. It seems to me 
that the doctrine of types is, in fact, a concession 
to the theory of continuity or indefinite variability; 
for the admission that large groups have common 
characters shows, necessarily, a blending of forms 
within the scope of the group, which supports the 
view of each member being derived from some other 
member of it: can it be asserted that the assigned 
limits of such groups have a definite line of demarc- 
ation? 

The condition of the earth’s surface, or, at least, 
of large portions of it, has for long periods remained 
substantially the same; this would involve a greater 
degree of fixity in the organisms which have existed 
during such periods of little change than in those 
which have come into being during periods of more 
rapid transition; for, though rejecting catastrophes 
as the general modus agendi of Nature, I am far 
from saying that the march of physical changes 
has been always perfectly uniform. 

There have been doubtless what may be termed 
secular seasons, and there have been local changes 
of varying degrees of extent and permanence; from 
such causes organized beings would be more con- 
centrated in certain directions than in others, the 
fixity of character being in the ratio of the fixity 
of condition. This would throw natural forms into 
certain groups which would be more prominent 
than others, like the colours of the rainbow, which 
present certain predominant tints, though they 
merge into each other by insensible gradations. 

While the evidence seems daily becoming stronger 
in favour of a derivative hypothesis as applied to 
the succession of organic beings, we are far removed 
from anything like a sufficient number of facts to 
show that, at all events within the existing geolo- 
gical periods capable of being investigated, there 
has been any great progression from a simpler or 
more embryonic to a more complex type. 

Prof. Huxley, though inclined to the derivative 
hypothesis, shows, in the concluding portion of his 
address to the Geological Society, 1862, a great 
number of cases in which, though there is abundant 
evidence of variation, there is none of progression. 
There are, however, several groups of Vertebrata 
in which the endoskeleton of the older presents a 
less ossified condition than that of the younger 
genera. He cites the Devonian Ganoids, the Meso- 
zoic Lepidosteide, the Paleozoic Sharks, and the 


‘ more ancient Crocodilia and Lacertilia, and parti- 


cularly the Pycnodonts and Labyrinthodonts, as 
instances of this when compared with their more 
recent representatives. 

The records of life on the globe may have been 
destroyed by the fusion of the rocks, which would 
otherwise have preserved them, or by crystallization 
after hydrothermal action. The earlier forms may 
have existed at a period when this planet was in 
course of formation, or being segregated or detached 
from other worlds or systems. We have not evi- 
dence enough to speculate on the subject, but by 
time and patience we may acquire it. 

Were all the forms which have existed embalmed 
in rock, the question would be solved; but what 
a small proportion of extinct forms is so preserved, 
and must be, if we consider the circumstances 
necessary to fossilize organic remains. On the dry 
land, unwashed by rivers and seas, when an animal 
or plant dies, it undergoes chemical decomposition 
which changes its form ; it is consumed by insects, 
its skeleton is oxidized and crumbles into dust. 
Of the myriads of animals and vegetables which 
annually perish, we find hardly an instance of a 
relic so preserved as to be likely to become a per- 


manent fossil. So, again, in the deeper parts of the | would find a common ancestor, who probably, 
oceans, or of the larger lakes, the few fish there are | could they have seen him or her in the life, had no 
perish and their remains sink to the bottom, and | traceable resemblance to either of them. Thus two 
are there frequently consumed by other marine or | animals of a very different form, and of what 
lacustrine organisms, or chemically decomposed. | would be termed very different species, might have 
As a general rule, it is only when the remains are | a common geological ancestor, and yet the skill of 
silted up by marine, fluviatile, or lacustrine sedi- | no comparative anatomist could trace the descent. 
ments that the remains are preserved. Geology,| From the long-continued conventional habit of 
therefore, might be expected to keep for us such | tracing pedigrees through the male ancestor, we 
organic remains only as were likely to inhabit forget in talking of progenitors that each indi- 
deltas or the margins of seas, lakes, or rivers; here vidual has a mother as well as a father, and there 
and there an exception may occur, but the mass of | is no reason to suppose that he has in him less of 
preserved relics would be those of creatures so | the blood of the one than of the other. 

situated: and so we find it, the bulk of fossil re- The recent discoveries in palzontology show us 
mains consists of fish and amphibia, shell-fish form | that Man existed on this planet at an epoch far 
the major part of the geological museum, limestone | anterior to that commonly assigned to him. The 
and chalk rocks frequently consisting of little else | instruments connected with human remains, and 


than a congeries of fossil shells. Plants of reed or 
rush-like character, fish which are capable of in- 
habiting shallow waters, and saurian animals form 
another large portion of geological remains. 
Compare the shell-fish and amphibia of existing 
organisms with the other forms, and what a small 
proportion they supply; compare the shell-fish and 
amphibia of Paleontology with the other forms, 
and what an overwhelming majority they yield ! 
There is nothing, as Prof. Huxley has remarked, 
like an extinct order of Birds or Mammals, only 
a few isolated instances. It may be said, the ancient 
world possessed a larger proportion of fish and 
amphibia, and was more suited to their existence. 
I see no reason for believing this, at least to any- 
thing like the extent contended for; the Fauna and 
Flora now in course of being preserved for future 
ages would give the same idea to our successors. 
Crowded as Europe is with cattle, birds, insects, 
&c., how few are geologically preserved! while the 
muddy or sandy margins of the ocean, the es- 
tuaries, and deltas are yearly accumulating nume- 
rous crustacea and mollusca, with some fishes and 
reptiles, for the study of future paleontologists. 
If this position be right, then, notwithstanding 
the immense number of preserved fossils, there 








indisputably the work of human hands, show that 
to these remote periods the term civilization could 
hardly be applied—chipped flints of the rudest 
construction, probably, in the earlier cases, fabri- 
cated by holding an amorphous flint in the hand, 
and chipping off portions of it by striking it against 
a larger stone or rock; then, as time suggested 
improvements, it would be more carefully shaped, 
and another stone used as a tool; then (at what 
interval we can hardly guess) it would be ground, 
then roughly polished, and so on,—subsequently 
bronze weapons, and, nearly the last before we 
come to historical periods, iron. Such an appa- 
rently simple invention as a wheel must, in all 
probability, have been far subsequent to the rude 
hunting-tools or weapons of war to which I have 
alluded. 

A little step-by-step reasoning will convince the 
unprejudiced that what we call civilization must 
have been a gradual process; can it be supposed 
that the inhabitants of Central America or of 
Egypt suddenly and what is called instinctively 
built their cities, carved and ornamented their 
monuments? if not, if they must have learnt to 
construct such erections, did it not take time to 
acquire such learning, to invent tools as occasion 


must have lived an immeasurably larger number | required, contrivances to raise weights, rules or 
of unpreserved organic beings, so that the chance | laws by which men acted in concert to effect the 
of filling up the missing links, except in occasional | design? Did not all this require time? and if, as 
instances, is very slight. Yet where circumstances | the evidence of historical times shows, invention 
have remained suitable for their preservation, | marches with a geometrical progression, how slow 
many closely-connected species are preserved—in | must have been the earlier steps! If even now 
other words, while the intermediate types in | habit, and prejudice resulting therefrom, vested 
certain cases are lost, in others they exist. The | interests, &c., retard for some time the general 
opponents of continuity lay all stress on the lost | application of a new invention, what must have 
and none on the existing links. |been the degree of retardation among the com- 
But there is another difficulty in the way of | paratively uneducated beings which then existed ? 
tracing a given organism to its parent form, which, | _I have, of course, been able to indicate only a few 
from our conventional mode of tracing genealogies, | of the broad arguments on this most interesting 





is never looked upon in its proper light. 

Where are we to look for the remote ancestor of | 
a given form? Each of us, supposing none of our 
progenitors to have intermarried with relatives, 
would have had at or about the period of the 
Norman Conquest upwards of a hundred million 
direct ancestors of that generation, and if we add 
the intermediate ancestors, double that number. 
As each individual has a male and female parent, 
we have only to multiply by two for each thirty | 
years, the average duration of a generation, and it | 
will give the above result. 

Let any one assume that one of his ancestors | 
at the time of the Norman Conquest was a Moor, | 
another a Celt, and a third a Laplander, and that 
these three were preserved while all the others 
were lost, he would never recognize either of them 
as his ancestor ; he would only have the one-hundred 
millionth of the blood of each of them, and as far 
as they were concerned there would be no per- 
ceptible sign of identity of race. 

But the problem is more complex than that 
which I have stated. At the time of the Conquest 
there were hardly a hundred million people in 
Europe; it follows that a great number of the 
ancestors of the propositus must have intermarried 
with relations, and then the pedigree, going back 
to the time of the Conquest, instead of being 
represented by diverging lines, would form a net- 
work so tangled that no skill could unravel it; the 
law of probabilities would indicate that any two 
people in the same country, taken at hazard, would 


| not have many generations to go back before they — 


| subject ; for detailed results the works of Darwin, 


Hooker, Huxley, Carpenter, Lyell, and others 
must be examined. If I appear to lean to the view 
that the successive changes in organic beings do 
not take place by sudden leaps, it is, I believe, 
from no want of an impartial feeling; but if the 
facts are stronger in favour of one theory than 


' another, it would be an affectation of impartiality 
' to make the balance appear equipoised. 


The prejudices of education and associations with 
the past are against this as against all new views ; 


' and while on the one hand a theory is not to be 


accepted because it is new and primd facie plau- 
sible, still to this assembly I need not say that its 
running counter to existing opinions is not neces- 
sarily a reason for its rejection ; the onus probandi 
should rest on those who advance a new view, but 
the degree of proof must differ with the nature of 
the subject. The fair question is, Does the newly- 
proposed view remove more difficulties, require 
fewer assumptions, and present more consistency 
with observed facts than that which it seeks to 
supersede? if so, the philosopher will adopt it, and 
the world will follow the philosopher—after many 
days. r 

Tt must be borne in mind that even if we are 
satisfied from a persevering and impartial inquiry 
that organic forms have varied indefinitely in time, 
the causa causans of these changes is not ex- 
plained by our researches; if it be admitted that 
we find no evidence of amorphous matter suddenly 
changed into complex structure, still why matter 
should be endowed with the plasticity by which it 
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slowly acquires modified structure is unexplained. | _ 


If we assume that natural selection, or the struggle 
for existence, coupled with the tendency of like to 
reproduce like, gives rise to various organic changes, 
still our researches are at present uninstructive as 
to why like should produce like, why acquired 
characteristics in the parent should be reproduced 
in the offspring. Reproduction itself is still an 
enigma, and this great question may involve deeper 
thoughts than it would be suitable to enter upon 
now. 

Perhaps the most convincing argument in favour 
of continuity which could be presented to a doubt- 
ing mind would be the difficulty it would feel in 
representing to itself any per saltwm act of Nature. 
Who would not be astonished at beholding an oak- 
tree spring up in a day, and not from seed or 
shoot? We are forced by experience, though often 
unconsciously, to believe in continuity as to all 
effects now taking place; if any one of them be 
anomalous, we endeavour, by tracing its history 
and concomitant circumstances, to find its cause, 
z.e. to relate it to antecedent phenomena; are we 
then to reject similar inquiries as to the past? is it 
laudable to seek an explanation of present changes 
by observation, experiment, and analogy, and yet 
reprehensible to apply the same mode of investiga- 
tion to the past history of the earth and of the 
organic remains embalmed in it? 

If we disbelieve in sudden creations of matter or 
force, in the sudden formations of complex organ- 
isms now, if we now assign to the heat of the sun 
an action enabling vegetables to live by assimilating 
gases and amorphous earths into growing struc- 
tures, why should such effects not have taken place 
in earlier periods of the world’s history, when the 
sun shone as now, and when the same materials 
existed for his rays to fall upon? 

If we are satisfied that continuity is a law of 
nature, the true expression of the action of Al- 
mighty power, then, though we may humbly con- 
fess our inability to explain why matter is im- 
pressed with this gradual tendency to structural 
formation, we should cease to look for special 
interventions of creative power in changes which 
are difficult to understand, because, being removed 
from us in time, their concomitants are lost; we 
should endeavour from the relics to evoke their 
history, and when we find a gap not try to bridge 
it over with a miracle. 

If it be true that continuity pervades all physical 
phenomena, the doctrine applied by Cuvier to the 
relations of the different parts of an animal to each 
other might be capable of great extension. All 
the phenomena of inorganic and organized matter 
might be expected to be so inter-related that the 
study of an isolated phenomenon woywd lead to 
a knowledge of numerous other phenomena with 
which it is connected. As the antiquary deduces 
from a monolith the tools, the arts, the habits, and 
epoch of those by whom it is wrought, so the stu- 
dent of science may deduce from a spark of elec- 
tricity or a ray of light the source whence it is 
generated ; and by similar processes of reasoning 
other phenomena hitherto unknown may be de- 
duced from their probable relation with the known. 
But, as with heat, light, magnetism, and electricity, 
though we may study the phenomena to which 
these names have been given, and their mutual 
relations, we know nothing of what they are; so, 
whether we adopt the view of natural selection, of 
effort, of plasticity, &c., we know not why organ- 
isms should have this nisus formativus, or why the 
acquired habit or exceptional quality of the indi- 
vidual should reappear in the offspring. 

Philosophy ought to have no likes or dislikes, 
truth is her only aim; but if a glow of admiration 
be permitted to a physical inquirer, to my mind a 
far more exquisite sense of the beautiful is con- 
veyed by the orderly development, by the necessary 
inter-relation and inter-action of each element of 
the Cosmos, and by the conviction that a bullet 
falling to the ground changes the dynamical condi- 
tions of the universe, than can be conveyed by 
mysteries, by convulsions, or by cataclysms. 

The sense of understanding is to the educated 
more gratifying than the love of the marvellous, 
though the latter need never be wanting to the 
nature-seeker. 





But the doctrine of continuity is not solely appli- 
cable to physical inquiries. 

The same modes of thought which lead us to see 
continuity in the field of the microscope as in the 
universe, in infinity downwards as in infinity up- 
wards, will lead us to see it in the history of our own 
race; the revolutionary ideas of the so-called natural 
rights of man, and @ priori reasoning from what 
are termed first principles, are far more unsound 
and give us far less ground for improvement of the 
race than the study of the gradual progressive 
changes arising from changed circumstances, 
changed wants, changed habits. Our language, 
our social institutions, our laws, the constitution 
of which we are proud, are the growth of time, 
the product of slow adaptations, resulting from 
continuous struggles. Happily in this country, 
though our philosophical writers do not always 
recognize it, practical experience has taught us to 
improve rather than to re-model; we follow the 
law of nature and avoid cataclysms. 

The superiority of Man over other animals in- 
habiting this planet, of civilized over savage man, 
and of the more civilized over the less civilized, is 
proportioned to the extent which his thought can 
grasp of the past and of the future. His memory 
reaches further back, his capability of prediction 
reaches further forward in proportion as his know- 
ledge increases. He has not only personal memory 
which brings to his mind at will the events of his 
individual life,—he has history, the memory of the 
race; he has geology, the history of the planet; 
he has astronomy, the geology of other worlds. 
Whence does the conviction to which I have 
alluded, that each materia] form bears in itself the 
records of its past history, arise? Is it not from 
the belief in continuity? Does not the worn hollow 
on the rock record the action of the tide, its strati- 
fied layers the slow deposition by which it was 
formed, the organic remains imbedded in it the 
beings living at the times these layers were depo- 


the history of a period myriads of years ago? From 
a fragment of bronze we may get the history of our 
race at a period antecedent to tradition. As science 
advances our power of reading this history improves 
and is extended. Saturn’s ring may help us to a 


itself, for it as surely contains that history as the 
rock contains the record of its own formation. 

By this patient investigation how much have we 
already learnt, which the most civilized of ancient 
human races ignored! While in ethics, in politics, 
in poetry, in sculpture, in painting, we have 
scarcely, if at all, advanced beyond the highest 
intellects of ancient Greece or Italy, how great are 
the steps we have made in physical science and its 
applications ! 

But how much more may we not expect to 
know? 

We, this evening assembled, Ephemera as we 
are, have learnt by transmitted labour, to weigh, 
as in a balance, other worlds larger and heavier 
than our own, to know the length of their days 
and years, to measure their enormous distance from 
us and from each other, to detect and accurately 
ascertain the influence they have on the movements 
of our world and on each other, and to discover the 
substances of which they are composed ; may we 
not fairly hope that similar methods of research to 
those which have taught us so much may give our 
race further information, until problems relating 
not only to remote worlds, but possibly to organic 
and sentient beings which may inhabit them, 
problems which it might now seem wildly visionary 
to enunciate, may be solved by progressive improve- 
ments in the modes of applying observation and 
experiment, induction and deduction? 








SAMUEL MAYNARD. 

THE above well-known mathematical bookseller 
recently died in the Booksellers’ Retreat, at 
Abbott’s Langley, in his seventy-seventh year. He 
was self-taught. At twenty years of age he came 
from Taunton to London and opened a school in 
Clarendon Square, Somers Town, in which he was 
successful for some years. He then opened a small 
| shop, in Crown Court, Fleet Street, for the sale of 





sited, so that from a fragment of stone we can get | 





knowledge of how our solar system developed | 





mathematical books ; from whence he removed to 
Earl’s Court, Leicester Square, where he carried 
on business for thirty years. In his old age he was 
glad to accept an asylum as above, in 1862, where 
he remained until his death. All who had anything 
to do with mathematics knew the little booth in 
Earl’s Court, crowded with old and dusty books, 
and the man who seemed to know all the English 
part of his stock. Mr. Maynard was a competent 
mathematician, and edited, for booksellers, various 
works on the lower branches. His particular study 
was the almanack and its construction: on this 
point he has left a very elaborate manuscript, 
which is at present at the apartments of the 
Astronomical Society. Mr. Maynard carried on 
his business on the plan of high prices and slow 
returns: this is not the way to thrive in our day. 
But it was not altogether on commercial principles 
that he acted. He was, by his knowledge of 
the intellectual value of his store, a little bit of a 
bibliotaph: we have reason to think he had this 
feeling to an extent he knew nothing of himself. 
When his books came to be sold by auction at his 
retirement—1,200 lots, most of them packages, for 
so the auctioneers sell miscellaneous shop-stock— 
many books turned up which, to our knowledge, 
he had been asked for, and did not produce. Some 
of them, we have no doubt, were reserved, not for 
private use, but to enjoy the feeling of possession. 
Maynard published fourteen catalogues: they are 
well known by the title-pages, which have, between 
the binomial theorem above and Taylor’s theorem 
below, Euclid I. 47, with his name, address, and 
business worked into the diagram, supported on 
one side by the cone, sphere, and cylinder of 
Archimedes, and on the other by the Copernican 
system shining through clouds. He was an upright 
and simple-minded man. The mathematicians 
make no more pilgrimages to 8, Earl’s Court. 
They miss the shop to which all their rare books 
came at last: and they miss their old friend, whom 
they used to interrupt when deep in the con- 
struction of a catalogue, and the consultation 
about the abbreviation of a word, or the meaning 
of a title. —We may add to the above a record of 
the passing away of two other persons known to 
book purchasers or authors ; viz., Mr. Sotheran, 
advanced in years and honours; and Mr. George 
Vertue, in the midst of a promising career. 





LITERARY RESEARCH IN SPAIN. 
76, Chester Square, August 20, 1866. 

Nort long since it was reported in Madrid that 
Sefior de la Barrera intends to offer a sequel of his 
former work to the forthcoming competition for the 
annual prize at the National Library. The aim of 
the award, it should be mentioned, is to encourage 
bibliographical studies. The productions judged to 
possess the requisite degree of merit are honoured 
with a moderate premium in money, and after- 
wards printed at the expense of the State. This 
reward was deservedly gained by Don Cayetano 
at the competition of 1860, when he produced the 
‘Catdlogo Bibliogrdfico y Biogrdfico del Teatro 
antiguo Espaiiol,’—a large and substantial perform- 
ance, the labour of years on a subject of extreme 
difficulty, presenting for the first time a compre- 
hensive survey of a field rich in literary interest, 
and too long neglected. To pursue such a task 
through the decay of two centuries, among which 
the desired notices had to be sought with pain from 
obscure and miscellaneous sources, was an under- 
taking the difficulty of which those only who have 
studied the national drama of Spain can appreciate. 
Sefior de la Barrera may be praised as having 
succeeded, in spite of such obstacles, in producing 
on this subject a manual of remarkable importance, 
surprisingly complete and accurate, all things con- 
sidered ; but in collecting and arranging such a 
mass of scattered details, comprising the lives and 
works of some hundreds of authors, errors and 
omissions were all but inevitable. The supplement, 
now completed, it is said will rectify in several 
particulars the earlier work, and enrich it with 
considerable additions. Among the latter is 
one important enough to form a work by itself,— 
an entirely new biography, namely, of Lope de 
Vega, founded on documents hitherto unknown; 
and especially on a precious series of the poet’s 
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autograph letters, extending over his most brilliant 
period, which have but lately been brought to 
light from the archive of the Conde de Altamira. 
The value of such a treasure-trove can hardly be 
overrated. Until now the personal history of this 
remarkable man has been a mere blank; the few 
details current respecting him being of little im- 
portance, and too often of doubtful authority. The 
interest of continuous illustrations from his own 
hand may, therefore, be conceived. 

With no little surprise, however, I have heard 
it rumoured that the reception and publicity of 
this notable discovery are threatened with oppo- 
sition, ostensibly, it may be, on some point of form, 
but in reality on religious grounds! It is whispered 
that the letters in question will reveal the fact that 
Lope, even after he had assumed the tonsure, 
(whether in 1609 or somewhat later is not yet 
determined) did not at once and altogether take 
leave of secular frailties ; and it seems that certain 
censors, in the ultra-Catholic sense, now prevalent 
at Court, opine that any reflexion on the impecca- 
bility of the priesthood, from soillustriousan instance, 
would be a scandal quite unfit to be divulged. 
This assumption is almost too absurd to be credible. 
—Note, that Lope then was, and for more than 
twenty years afterwards continued to be, monarch 
of the popular stage; to which, after his consecra- 
tion, he gave upwards of one thousand plays ; of 
which, it may safely be asserted, on the evidence 
of a number that have been preserved, more than 
two-thirds had love for their ruling theme, and the 
rest, however serious the subject, were never with- 
out a large infusion of the same element. It is in 
presence of this notorious fact that the scandal 
in question is deprecated. A far worse scandal 
would be the success of an attempt, in this nine- 
teenth century, to stifle any better knowledge of 
the most singular phenomenon of its kind that the 
world has ever seen, on pretences fit only for a 





Capuchin of the Dark Ages. Can the parties con- 
cerned be blind to the fact that all educated | 
minds throughout Europe, of whatever belief, | 
are in this day agreed that it is imposture only | 
which needs to invoke the suppression of truth | 
Should this act be done at one of the head-quarters | 
of literature in Madrid, it would be a lamentable | 
proof that Spain, instead of advancing in civiliza- 
tion, is now sinking below the position she held in 
the last century, under Charles the Third. It may 
be hoped, however, that a report so injurious to 
the credit of the nation may turn out to be itself 
a mere piece of scandalous gossip. 
J. R. CHORLEY. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On Monday next the Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society will be opened to the public 
free, in commemoration of the birthday of the late 
Prince Consort. 


As between poet and publishers, it is but an 
act of justice to state that the withdrawal from 
circulation of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Poems and Bal- 
lads’ was entirely the act of Messrs. Moxon & Co. 

Dr. Russell, the well-known correspondent of 
the Times, enters the ranks of novelists with a 
work entitled ‘ Dr. Brady.’ 


The Tenth Congress of the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science (with which is united 
the Society for Promoting the Amendment of the 
Law) will be held in Manchester from the 3rd to 
the 10th of October, under the presidency of 
Lord Shaftesbury. The question of International 
Copyright is to be discussed, in its application 
to books, dramatic and musical compositions, the 
reproduction of works of art by engraving, pho- 
tography, or otherwise, and the designs of manu- 
facture. 

A curious error has been circulating in the 
papers touching the artist who executed the 
cenotaph in memory of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. It is 
attributed to Mr. R. J. Wyatt, the sculptor, of 
Rome. The artist who executed the cenotaph was 
Mr. Matthew C. Wyatt, of Paddington, and he was 
at least more successful in that sensational work 
than in his equestrian statue of the Duke of Wel- 





lington, which humiliates humanity and horseflesh 





from its “ coign of vantage ” at the top of Grosvenor 
Place. 

“Oriental Mysteries” are not often amusing 
nor easily developed, but under that title the 
Stereoscopic Company has published a mystery 
(if a mystery remain so after publication) which 
puzzles sages, and amuses all the world. As for 
explaining it, how can we venture to attempt to 
unravel what defies the scientific world? 


With reference to ‘Sketches of Russian Life, 
before and after the Emancipation of the Serfs,’ 
and our doubt whether the personal anecdotes are 
to be taken as literal records, a Correspondent 
(E. C.) says: ‘I distinctly recollect reading the 
two anecdotes you quote, in Chambers’s Journal of 
about eighteen years ago. I have not the numbers 
with me to refer to, but am quite certain as to the 
fact.” The same journal has been drawn upon by 
various other original writers. 

We have received the following communieation : 

“‘ Christ Church, Jerusalem, Aug. 3, 1866. 

“ After reading Mr. Mill’s letter of the 7th of 
July, I saw Priest Amram, and noted down from 
him the following statements:—1. That H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales did see the most ancient 
roll of the Samaritans. 2. That the portion of it 
photographed by Mr. Bedford was written, and 
added to fill a decayed place, about sixteen centuries 
ago. 3. That he (Amram) would only undertake 
to affirm positively that the book Deuteronomy 
(excepting a gap, now 


the record of the Law) is in the handwriting of | 


Abishua. 4, That the Tarikh (Deut. vi. 10, &c.) 
runs as follows:—‘I, Abishua—son of Phinehas, 
son of Eleazar, son of Aaron, the priests, to them 
be honour from Jehovah and His Will—wrote this 
Holy Book in the door of the Tabernacle, on 
Mount Gerizzim, in the year thirteen in the reign 
of the Children of Israel in the land of Canaan, 
with its boundaries. Praise Jehovah.’ 5. This 
roll is exhibited at the seven feasts each year. 
6. In conducting service, reading from a roll, 
reading from a quarto, and repeating from memory, 
are considered modes equally sacred. 7. Lieut. 
Anderson was not permitted to photograph the 
‘Abishua MSS.’ One of the three rolls usually 
shown to visitors was opened to him for that 
purpose. 8. The Samaritans assert that when 
Ezra changed the letters, he also partially altered 
the matter of the Pentateuch. 9. In their chrono- 
logy stands the entry, ‘that in the year 4281 from 
Adam, and in the nineteenth year of the priesthood 
of Jehoiakim, Jesus, the son of Mary, was cru- 
cified in Cursed Salem’ (Arusalem). 10. The 
relationship between Jews and Samaritans remains 
pretty much as of old. Yours, &c., 
“JosEPH Barciay.” 

The Irish National Picture Gallery in Dublin is 
making most favourable progress. The collection 
has been made at an outlay of 10,000J., of which 
sum 6,000/. has been raised by local subscriptions. 
This is creditable alike to Irish taste, wisdom, and 
liberality. The Dublin Evening Mail, in reference 
to the fact that, according to the Civil Service 
Estimates, 1,000/. will be voted for pictures when 
local subscription has already supplied the same 
amount, suggests that, if for every thousand sub- 
scribed another thousand will be added by Govern- 


ment, there remains the sum of 5,000/. due to the | 


Trish Gallery, which has already received an instal- 
ment amounting to a fifth of that handsome total. 

There is no end of queer mistakes. A few weeks 
ago we asked for the derivation of salad. A cor- 
respondent of Notes and Queries says that in the 
passage in which we ask this we repeat, inadver- 
tently he supposes, almost verbatim, Cade’s inter- 
esting soliloquy in the garden of the Kentish 
Squire. We cannot afford space to reprint: but 
if any reader will compare our paragraph (ante, 
p- 107) with the soliloquy in‘ Henry the Sixth,’ 
part II. act iv. scene 10, we think he will be 
amused. Not verbatim, we should say; only 
herbatim;: for Cade mentions two kinds of salad, 
and so do we. But we had quite forgotten even 
this resemblance ; and there is a great difference 
even here: for Cade puns, as became a runaway 
traitor; and we philologized, as became grave 
journalists. 


According to the Report of the Commissioners 
of Patents, it appears that in 1865 there were 
3,386 applications for patents; of these, 2,186 

the great seal. Seventy per cent. of the 
latter became void by non-payment of the 500. 
stamp then payable, and ninety per cent. of the 
remainder became void at the end of the seventh 
year by non-payment of the 100/. stamp, the 
amount then required to secure the patent for a 
second term of seven years. The receipts of the 
office during the above year were 115,340/. Of this 
sum, the Attorney and Solicitor General and their 
clerks received 10,1181.; 4,554/. was given for 
compensation, and 32,154/. was spent in general 
expenditure. After sundry other deductions, a 
surplus remained of 47,3241. The Commissioners 
are of opinion that the fees are not too high, as 
their effect is to stop the application for useless 
and too speculative patents. They further recom- 
mend that the surplus should be applied to the 
purchase of large offices and the establishment of 
a museum ; and they consider that Fife House and 
the adjoining gardens would be admirably adapted 
for these purposes. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences the Atlantic Telegraph Cable formed the 
subject of a prolonged discussion. M. Babinet 





tched with paper, before | 


was of opinion that although the Cable is admira- 
| bly made, it will not remain long in efficient work- 

ing order, and recommended that immediate steps 
| should be taken to determine by its means the 

exact longitude of the American station at New- 
foundland. 

In the course of his recent explorations in Brazil, 
Capt. Burton discovered on the south bank of the 
Parahiba river, between San Pablo and Orio, a 
deposit of pizano or hard clay, bituminous shale, 
overlying a true coal-measure, containing petro- 
leum, and also beds of limestone and ironstone. 


After a delay of four years, the Royal Society 
of Victoria have published another volume, the 
sixth, of their Zransactions and Proceedings, com- 
prising the years 1861 to 1864 inclusive. i 
| volume contains, besides the President’s addresses, 
forty papers under the head of Transactions, chiefly 
on the botany, geology and natural history of the 
colony. Among other subjects we find ‘ Sugges- 
tions for the Formation of a Colonial Navy,’ ‘ De- 
termination of Personal Equation in Astronomical 
Observing,’ ‘ Description of a Pendulum Apparatus 
for determining the Length of a Seconds Pendulum 
in Melbourne,’ ‘Notes on the Coast and Lakes 
of Gipps Land,’ ‘ Water Supply and Irrigation,’ 
‘ Surface and Underground Drainage of Melbourne,’ 
‘ Determination of the Sun’s Distance,’ and ‘ Tidal 
Phenomena of Hobson’s Bay.’ After reading such 
a meritorious catalogue of scientific and useful 
researches, we can but wish success to the Royal 
Society of Victoria ; may their future be as bene- 
| ficial to science as that of the Royal Society of 
| London! 


| The topographical and antiquarian library of the 
‘late Rev. J. M. Gresley has been sold during 
| the past week by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
| Hodge. The following are the most noteworthy : 
Memorials of the Bagot Family, compiled in 1823, 
with plates and pedigrees, privately printed, 16/.— 
Carlisle’s Collections for a History of the Ancient 
Family of Carlisle, privately printed, 9/.—Collec- 
tions for a History of the Ancient Family of 
Bland, privately printed, 3/. 10s.—Annals of the 
Shirley Family, privately printed, 11/. 5s.—Dib- 
din’s Bibliographical Decameron, 11/. 10s.—Dib- 
din’s Tour, 9/.—Appeal Cases, 1727-35, 110. 15s. 
—Baker’s History of Northampton, 12/. 58.— 
Book of St. Alban’s, the reprint, 10/.—Eyton’s 
Antiquities of Shropshire, in parts, 16/. 10s.— 
Duncumb’s History of Hereford, 41. 10s.—Cata- 
logue of the Library of Mr. Eyton, large paper, 
21. 6s.—Hasleng’s Speech in Parliament in 1641, 
and letter concerning the recovery of Tinmouth 
Castle, in which action Col. Lilburn was slain, 
81. 5s.—Dugdale’s Monasticon, by Caley, Ellis 
and Bandinel, 26/.—Holinshed’s Chronicles, first 
edition, 16/.—Nichols’s History and Antiquities of 
the County of Leicester, 4 vols. in 9, uncut, 1297. 32., 
being the largest sum this book ever fetched.— 
Manuscript Notes to this work, compiled by Mr. 
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Gresley, 88/.—Nash’s Warwickshire, 2 vols. 8/. 15s. 
—Plot’s Staffordshire, 37. 12s.—Thoroton’s Not- 
tinghamshire, 4/. 10s.—Turbervile’s Noble Art of 
Venerie and Hunting, 10/. 10s.—Shaw’s Stafford- 
shire, 2 vols., uncut, 25/.—Acts of Parliament 
relating to this county, 7/. 73s.—Thoroton’s Not- | 
tinghamshire, wanting the leaf of “ Imprimatur,” 
13/.—Whitaker’s History of Leeds, wanting the 
Appendix, 4/. 6s.—Rubbings of Monumental 
Brasses, 9/.—Whole-length Portrait of Prince 
Rupert, probably by Sir Peter Lely, 38/. 10s. 
A collection of Roman, Greek and English coins | 
has been sold by the same auctioneers during the | 
present week, from which the following may be | 
quoted: A gold coin of Nerva, reverse Liberty, 9/. | 
—Hadrian, with bust in high relief, 4/,—Lucilla, | 
reverse Venus, 4/. 6s.—Commodus, reverse Em- | 
peror and Trophy, 4/. 10s.—Severus, reverse 
Warrior, 6/. 10s.— Alexander, reverse Liberality, | 
5l. 12s. 6d.—Gordian III., reverse Victory, | 
4l. 10s.—Pulcheria, reverse Victory, 4/. 12s.— 
Johannes, reverse Emperor, 4/, 12s,—Agrippa, 
reverse Head of Augustus, 4/. 14s.—Pescennius 
Niger, 5/.—Silver coin of Tigranes the Great, 7/. 5s. 
—Silver coin of Panormus, obverse Palm Tree, 
51. 10s.—Silver coin of Smyrna, with turreted | 
head of Cybele-Sipylone, 9/. 9s.—Penny of Harold 
IL., 6/.—Portcullis half-crown of Elizabeth, 5/. 5s. 
Portcullis crown of Elizabeth, 7/.—Angelet of 
Queen Mary, in gold, 9/. 9s—Rial of Elizabeth, 
31/.—In a former sale by the same auctioneers, the 
following coins are worthy of note, as belonging to 
the Bactrian Series: Diodotus, with beardless 
head to the right, 40/.—Agathokles, head of the 
king with fillet, 297.—Euthydemus, with youthful 
bust to the right, 25/.—Demetrius, bust of the 
king to the right, 25/. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS | 


PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
Holman Hunt—J. Phillip, R.A.—T. Faed, R.A.—J, Lewis, R.A.— 
Egg, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Rosa Bonheur—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, 

.A.— Creswick, R.A. — Pickersgill, R.A. — Calderon, A.R.A. _ 
Sant, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A. R.A.— Frost, A.R.A. 
—Nicol, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A.—Yeames, A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth 
—Linnell, sen.—Dobson, A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Marks 
—F. Hardy—John Faed—Frére—Ruiperez—Brillouin—Lidderdale 
— George Smith — Duverger, &c.—Admission on presentation of 
address card. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Exhibition of and Lecture on the 
Prussian Needle Gun and other Breech-loading Rifles — Henri 
Drayton’s Musical Entertainments—The Cherubs floating in the 


Air—The Modern Delphic Oracle—and Shakspeare and his Crea- | 


tions, with Recitals by F. Damer Cape, Esq.—Dugwar’s Indian 


7 





FINE ARTS 
FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

WE understand that Mr. Richmond, R.A., has 
undertaken to restore the very interesting portrait of 
Richard the Second, which formed probably the 
most ancient well-authenticated likeness at the 


National Portrait Exhibition, and is the property | 


of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

The experiment of admitting the public to the 
National Portrait Exhibition may be considered 
a perfect success, sufficient, we trust, to justify a 
repetition of the gathering next year, by which 
time the importance and extraordinary interest of 
these gatherings will be appreciated even more 
widely than is now the case. In the fortnight pre- 
ceding the 18th inst., the public was admitted at 
3d. per head, and schools of poor children at the 
rate of thirty children and a teacher for 1s. In the 


week ending Saturday, the 11th inst., 6,217 per: | 


sons paid 3d. each, besides 1,199 school-children 
and their teachers. 


While repairing and re-setting the splendid | 


example of Opus Alexandrinum that faces the 
altar at Westminster Abbey, where the reredos by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bellis about to be placed, the 
workmen came upon remains of an older building 
than that now in existence, to wit, part of the 
original work of Edward the Confessor, whose 
“old grave” was there situated. These remains 
comprised two pillars, of very ancient character ; 
also, a leaden coffin, which, either by time or its 
original moulder, was made to assume the shape of 
the corpse it had inclosed: this was found on the 
south side of the altar. On the north side was dis- 


Senta, So—Adualesion to the whole, 1s. Open from 12 till 5, and | 


covered a stone coffin, which is an object of great 
interest, and the occasion of many conjectures. 

M. A. de Solomé completed last week at Osborne 
a crayon portrait of the Duke of Edinburgh, which 
is to be engraved by Mr. W. Holl. 

The Buxton Memorial, at the corner of Great 
George Street, Westminster, has lately received a 
roof of metal in scales, and a finial in the form of 
across. These additions greatly enhance the beauty 
of its appearance. The work, which is designed by 
Mr. Teulon, will soon be complete, and devoted 
to its use as a drinking-fountain—decidedly the 
handsomest of the kind in London. 

To design a good drinking-fountain would seem 
easier than to spoil such a thing when made. Both 
feats have been accomplished at the point of inter- 
section of the Marylebone Road with the Edgware 
Road, where used to stand a creditable structure 
of granite and marble; one of the very few works 
of its sort which was not ridiculously disgraceful 
to those who put them up, and offensive to those 
who know better things. Some wiseacre has capped 
the pretty and simple vase of this fountain with a 
“lid.” He doubtless thought such a utensil ought 
not to be without a cover, and probably drew 
his ideas of Art from the china-shops. This “lid” 
has a contour of very coarsely and vulgarly- 
ordered mouldings, and evidently came from 
a lathe. The mischief is not irremediable; let the 
lid be taken off again, and hidden out of sight. 
There is a good fountain yet remaining at the 
junction of Baker Street with Park Road, Regent’s 
Park. We trust this will be spared by the foolish 
persons who have done so ill in the same neigh- 
bourhood. We call upon others, better informed, 
to protect it from a repetition of the folly in 


question. 


The execution of the statue voted by Congress 
to the murdered President Lincoln has been 
intrusted to a lady whose name we hear for the 
first time, Miss Minnie Rearn. 

There has been an exhibition of modern pictures 
this year at Lille. 

The Norman nave of Leominster Priory Church, 
as restored by Mr. G. G. Scott, has been re-opened 
for use. 





| MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


— 


SaDLER’s WELLS.—On Monday, a performance 
took place at this theatre which will leave its 
mark, The old Grimaldi pantomime of ‘ Mother 
Goose’ was revived, “to celebrate,” say the play- 
bills, ‘“‘the opening of this theatre August 20, 
1766, one hundred years ago.” It was not quite 
sixty years ago, however, when the pantouwime 
was first presented at this house, and the theatre 
itself had been opened three years earlier than 
stated. The pantomime had been previously acted 
; at Covent Garden, where it produced more than 
20,0002. profit to the managers. The author was 
Thomas Dibdin, who was connected with Sadler’s 
Wells for fourteen years, and yet, after long man- 
agement and writing and adapting a great number 

of successful dramas, he died in indigence. We 
} may mention, in relation to the Clerkenwell theatre, 
that at the period of the production of the pan- 
| tomime, it had been for two years ‘‘ the Aquatic 
Theatre,” and profited much by “ real water.” 
Previously to that period, the audience used to 
drink and smoke, and eat cheesecakes, much 
after the fashion of our modern music-halls; but 
gradually the Art-element prevailed against these 
| sensual indulgences, and the building grew into a 
regular playhouse. What service it has of late 
done in the cause of the legitimate drama is now 
matter of history. This has been, indeed, the uni- 
form progress of similar buildings, such as the 
Grecian, for instance, where Bacchus has in a 
| similar manner made room for dramatic entertain- 
ments. Mr. Cave, as the conductor of the theatre, 
has published a bill with the cast of the pantomime 
as it was performed at this house in 1810, stating 
that he has placed the work on the stage now, 
| exactly as it was done then, and employed Mr. 
, Tom Matthews to superintend its production. Con 
, siderable curiosity, of course, was excited, on Mon- 


day, to witness this reproduction of an old panto- 
mime in the old style; and a large audience assem. 
bled. The pantomime was preceded by the drama 
of ‘The Police-Spy,’ which was scarcely listened 
to, so great was the impatience to live the past 
over again with Grimaldi! Most of the incidents, 
cumulative as they were, and reducing the heroine 
to the deepest distress, were used as the occasion 
of laughter; nor was the house quieted until the 
curtain rose upon the farm-scene in ‘Mother 
Goose.’ The tale of the opening is soon told, and 
as briefly acted. The farmer’s daughter is given to 
the peasant, to the chagrin of the jilted squire, by 
the mercenary father, who accepts the golden egg 
and the goose, and straightway proceeds to cut 
up the magic bird, but is prevented by the wise 
and benevolent Mother. The slightest portion of 
dialogue suffices to tell the story, and then the 
harlequinade commences, not, however, as a sepa- 
rate and independent piece, but still in connexion 
with the plot of the opening ; Mother Goose appear- 
ing at the end, to re-transform the characters, after 
their trials in the state of pantomime probation. 
This plan implies a meaning, and almost raises the 
work to the rank of an allegory. In the comic 
scenes, also, a specific meaning is observable. Their 
outline is a severe one, steadily keeping the pur- 
pose in view, and not suffering the matter to run 
into extravagance. Such is the scene in which 
all the persons are spell-bound, while the Clown 
paints their unconscious faces ; and such the cham- 
ber-scene, where the Clown himself, haunted by the 
ghost of Harlequin, feels supernatural terrors. These 
are regular s‘tuations, carefully set, and requiring 
good acting. One sees in them that the Clown must 
be personated by a good histrionic artist, and we 
no longer wonder that Grimaldi should have 
gained a high reputation by his performances. The 


| means adopted for effect were much simpler than 


those now resorted to; but they indicated a more 
thoughtful and original treatment. 
ALEXANDRA.—This house has brought out a 
new burlesque, under the title of ‘Cassiope; or, 
Hunky Dorum the Monster.’ The authors are 
Messrs. H. C. Hazlewood and Edward Chamber- 





lain. The main action of the burlesque is engaged 
| with the story of Perseus and Andromeda, two 
| classical personages impersonated by Miss Eliza 
| Hamilton and Miss Heathcote. Cassiope, the dis- 


| tracted mother, is given to Mr. J. C. Taylor, whose 


The outline of the fable is well enough preserved, 
and so disposed as to form a series of scenes which 
are new and sparkling. But the dialogue is not 
equally brilliant, nor are the puns and parodies 
uniformly happy. It was too evident on Saturday 
| that the rehearsals had been incomplete. Mr. 

Giovannelli, indeed, made an apology for the 
| defects of the performance, and promised that they 
| should be remedied on future occasions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Mr. Mellon has given a Beethoven night, a 
; Weber night and a Spohr night at his Promenade 
| Concerts.—Madlle. Carlotta Patti is announced as 
|; about to arrive in England, to appear at Covent 
| Garden immediately. 
The Crystal Palace “improves each shining 
| hour ” of popular success, or of calamity, by some 
opportune performance. Its last feat was a concert 
for the benefit of those who have suffered by the late 
German war; the appeal was liberally respouded 
to by German artists. A part of Bach’s Concerto 
for four pianos; a March of Schubert’s given by 
eight pianists; a Concertante, by Maurer, for four 
violins; M. Gounod’s “ Meditation” on Bach’s first 
prelude, in its choral form; a Logierian arrange- 
ment of Weber’s ‘ Invitation to Waltz,’ for orches- 
tra and eight pianos; and Luther's Hymn ‘ Eine 
feste Burg,’ were among other of the pieces that 
figured in the bill of this peculiar and interesting 
concert. Should our present hopes of peace be 
realized, what an opportunity is there for grand 
international concerts! ! 

Verily, Music is now put to new uses in old 
places. The other day the newspapers told of 
a “choral wedding” celebrated in Westminster 
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Abbey. In the hymn tune, or “ chorale’’ (as the 
jargon of the time hath it), “ four harps behind a 
screen” were employed. What will those Dryasdust 
folk who cleave to Gregorian and Ambrosian tones 
make of such a piece of allurement? And yet why 
should not brides have harps as well as organs, if 
sacred instrumental music there is to be? We can- 
not hold to the unalterable sanctity of any represen- 
tative form of worship. But ‘“‘harps behind a screen” 
in Westminster Abbey, at an aristocratic choral 
wedding, have an odd sound. It should be added 
that Mr. Turle, the excellent organist of the Cathe- 
dral, had nothing to do with “the celebrity” (as 
Burney coxcomically described the Handel Festi- 
yal), having been out of town. — Science seems 
disposed to call in Music as an adornment to its 
gatherings. The Meeting of the British Association 
is to close with a ‘‘ choral féte.” 

Not wishing to write history incorrectly, we 
must mention that the project of the Welsh touring 
party, which we lately announced, has not 
been carried out. The new Cantata prepared by 
Mr. John Thomas for the Chester Eisteddvod, 
bears the title of ‘The Bride of the Neath Valley.’ 

The nonsense written concerning Gluck’s operas 
would fill many a ream. Only last week we read 
that his ‘ Iphigenia’ is ‘‘a curious but rather inter- 
esting mummy—the still, motionless effigies of a past 
existence”’; and, further, find the master described as 
“this Teutonic pigmy in harmonic adhesions,”—one 
‘who had about him an unbounded stock of moral 
vulgarity.” Later we are assured, “that, with all 
his petty manceuvring, he is rapidly passing away 
from the horizon.” Nothing like courage in dealing 
with facts! The writer of the above chooses to 
ignore such realities as that Gluck’s five operas 
have never ceased to form part of the repertory of 
such first-class German theatres as those of Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, Vienna,—astherecentand coming 
revivals in Paris, which have occupied so large a 
share of public attention, —as the awakening of a liv- 
inginterest in England (if only attested by such an 
honest success as attended the performances given 
by Mr. Halle in Manchester as concert-music) not 
rs be denied, save by Bigotry in its most perverse 

orm. 

Signor Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos’ is in course of 
rehearsal at the Grand Opéra. The singers are to 
be Mesdames Sass and Gueymard (in the parts of 
Elisabeth and the Princess Eboli), MM. Mortre, 


‘Les Don Juans de Village,’ a new drama, in 
patois, by Madame George Sand and her son, has 
been produced at the Théatre Vaudeville. The 
story—one of village profligacy—appears to be 
repulsive; and the play has been found tedious by 
the public. 





MISCELLANEA 

John Bunyan.—I thank Mr. Cole for the infor- 
mation he has furnished of what he has of the early 
copies of John Bunyan’s works. Respecting the 
| first and third piece which Mr. Cole has informed 
| us he has, the painstaking inquirer (Mr. Offer) 
| after all the early copies of Bunyan’s works could 
| not find either. In fact, he states respecting ‘ In- 
structions of the Ignorant,’ that the first edition 
could not be discovered, so we are now wiser than 
Mr. Offer could make us. Since so many early copies 
of Bunyan’s works were destroyed (which Mr. Offer 
had taken such great pains to collect) when the 
fire occurred at the sale of his library, all early 
copies are now rarer. Mr. Offer appears to have 
collected, of various editions of Bunyan’s works, 
about 500 copies; but he had not more than six or 
seven that were first editions. Seeing then that 
first editions of Bunyan’s works are now so very 
| rare, it would be well if they could be all publicly 
| known. I have two of the rarest. Mr. Cole has 
| two, if not three. One or two I believe are in the 
| British Museum, and three or four more are in 
ion of private individuals. If any of your 
readers would therefore make it known that they 
‘have a copy or more, it would be, I think, a source 
of great pleasure to all the admirers of our great 

divine. W. Tarsurt. 


Mechanical Impressions of Light on the Eye.— 
| On the 8th of July, 1848, you favoured me by 
giving insertion to a note ‘On the Decomposition 
of Light by the Eye,’ wherein a simple method 
was given of proving that the impression of light 
upon the retina remains for a short period, and that 
it disperses itself gradually, the light decomposing 
itself into its primitive colours in the order of the 
spectrum. M. L’Abbé Daborde has recently 
| demonstrated the same thing by an ingenious but 








| 





more complicated means, submitted to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences (‘ Comptes Reudus,’ No. 8, 
| 16th of July, 1866, p. 87). To my former com- 





Faure, Obin, Belval, and David.—The rehearsals | munication I would beg to add the following. 
of M. Gounod’s ‘Romeo et Juliette’ have com-| Falling asleep whilst reading in a bright light, 
menced at the ThéAtre Lyrique, and January|I have frequently observed, on awaking, the 
next is mentioned as the month in which the opera | impression of the print remaining in the eye so 


may be produced ; but, seeing that the tenor has | distinctly that for two or three seconds the letters | 


still to be found, for January one may read March. | have been distinguishable. When the light has 
—The Gazette Musicale states that, on the occasion | been of inferior strength, the impression has been 
of the gratuitous performance of ‘L’Africaine,’ | that of obscure lines, as those of a book appear to a 
given at the Grand Opéra on the Emperor’s birth- | person who cannot read without spectacles. The 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 


—_—»———. 
SIXTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 


A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB 


ROY CANOE on the DANUBE, MOSELLE, RHINE, 
REUSS, AAR, MARNE, THAMES, MAINE, SEINE, 
MEUSE, and the LAKES of CONSTANCE and LUCERNE, 
&. By J. MACGREGOR, Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Barrister- 
at-Law. Small post 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 5e. 

“It possesses the rare merit of displaying familiar districts of 
Europe from an entirely new point of view; it is written in a 
lively, unaffected style, so that one thoroughly ve ge Fae with 
the hero of the tale; and it is profusely illustrated with a number 
of spirited and oually very humorous woodcuts, disp 
the skipper and his craft in all sorts of places and an ™ 

‘imes. 


FOURTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 


t 
, : 

CAPTAIN HALL’S LIFE with the 
ESQUIMAUX. New and Cheaper Edition, with Coloured 
Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With a Map. 
Forming the cheapest and most popular edition of a work on 
Arctic Sfe and exploration ever published. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“This is a very remarkable book; and, unless we very much 
misunderstand both him and his book, the author is one of those 

men of whom great nations do well to be proud.” —Spectator. 


A New Book for the Seaside. 


UNDER the WAVES; or, the Hermit 
Crab in Society. Price 3s. 6d. ; or gilt edges, 4s. 

“ This is one of the best books we know of to place in the hands 

side. 


of young and intelligent persons during a visit to the —— 





er. 
THIRD THOUSAND, NOW READY. 


The CRUISE of the FROLIC. 


W. H. G. KINGSTON. A Story for Young Yacht-loving 
People. Third Thousand. New and Lilustrated Edition. 65g. 
[Now ready. 
“Who does not welcome Mr. W. H. G. Kingston? Here he is 
again with an admirable boy’s book. If boys do not love this 
k, there is no truth in boyhood, and no use in reviewing ; it is 
just the book for a present.” —JUustrated Times. 


Also, by the same Author, well illustrated, 
The BOY’S OWN BOOK of BOATS. Illustrated by Weedon. 5s. 
ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE; or, the Boy's Book of Sports. 52. 
The FIRE SHIPS. Un preparation. 
JACK BUNTLINE: the Life of a Sailor Boy. 22. 


TENTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 


The PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of 


the SEA and its METEOROLOGY; or, the Economy of the 
and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of general interest 
in its Commercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By COM- 
NDER M. F. MAURY, LL.D. Third Edition of the 
Author’s Revised and Enlarged Work. Small post 8vo. 5a. 
“To Captain Maury we are indebted for much information— 
indeed, for all that mankind possesses—of the crust of the earth 
beneath the blue waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Hope- 
lessly scientific would these subjects be in the hands of most men, 
yet upon each and all of them Captain Maury enlists our attention, 
or charms us with exp!anations and theories replete with originality 
and genius. His is indeed a nautical manual, a handbook of the 
sea, py | with fresh interest every wave that beats upon our 
| shores ; and it cannot fail to awaken in both sailors and landsmen 
a. craving to know more intimately the secrets of that wonderful 
element. The good that Maury has done in awakening the powers 
of observation of the Royal and Mercantile Navies of England 
and America is incalculable.” Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“We err greatly if Lieut. Maury’s book will not hereafter be 
classed with the works of the great men who have taken the lead 
in extending and improving knowledge and Art; his book displays 
| in a remarkable degree, like ‘The Advancement of Learning, and 
| the ‘Natural History’ of Buffon, profound research and magni- 


| ficent imagination.”—JUustrated London News. 
THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


| 
‘'TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor 











day, boxes, commonly holding only six, were | 


occupied by six-and-thirty persons! We cannot 
but fancy some mistake of figures here. 

The new music school at Copenhagen, founded 
by a legacy of a jeweller, is to commence its 
operations during the present year. M. Gade is 
one of the directors. 

Madame Bishop and other artists of an English 
Opera Company, on the way from San Francisco 
to Hong-Kong, have narrowly escaped one of the 
most horrible deaths conceivable, having been at 
sea during thirteen days and nights in the long 
boat of the wrecked ship Libelle. 

‘The festival of the musical societies of Alsace 
will this year be held at Benfield, Lower Rhine. 

The Gazette Musicale announces that Sefior 
Treserra, editor of a musical journal at Barcelona, 
has been writing a series of intelligent articles on 
the genius and music of Meyerbeer.—Herr Otto 
Miihlbrecht announces yet another catalogue of 

ethoven’s works. 

Madame Lagrua is engaged for the Italian 
Opera House at Paris.—Mdlle. Orgenj has left the 
Berlin Opera House, and will sing at Vienna. 

Among the operas selected for the coming 
Vienna season are Boieldieu’s ‘Chaperon Rouge,’ 
and Herr Wagner’s ‘ Rienzi.’ 

A new opera, ‘Il Posto d’Onore,’ by Signor 
Bouglia, has been given at a minor theatre in 
Turin, without success, 


above would seem to include a very important ae ee 3 vols. <— “ ~ 248, ar ae 
i icati 8s an of homely love and simple heroism 
operation of nature, namely » the communication | nothing save ‘parte of ‘ Enoch Arden’ that can compare with the 
between the immaterial, or, perhaps, rather, the touching sweetness of the closing scenes of the book. — Atheneum, 
i ith th ial. O ide i | “ A fisherman encounters all the fury, and caprice, and treachery 
imponderable, with the material. On one side is | of outer nature in order to win a woman whom, on his return, he 
ili in i i i : | finds to have iously, but i bly, lost her hea: ° 
| light er its active operations pees > the other ° | other. But this plainest of stories is worked into genuine tragedy 
mechanical effect produced by the impinging of | by an exercise of poetic power which, at least in some } portions of 


° A . \3 ; 
| light on the retina and communicated through | 1 ‘isplay, has very rarely been su n "Saturday Review. 
| the optic nerve to the brain. The method of the |, “A free, spirited translation of a noble book. | It is difficult to 





; A f ho fancy they discover in the author's three 

operation appears to be analogous to, if not the same | — anaes ‘an epio em. and a drama of real life ‘There 

_as that of light in photography, which acts upon ad simplicity” If there be any one wh ean rise from the perusal 

: . . . an m 4 ere any 0 

| the chemical substances employed, disturbing their | of the book without feeling, not only deeply moved, but : also en- 

electric equilibrium. This disturbance of the optic | Hgptened. chastened. sited. "_Iuustrated London News. “i 

nerve, which produces the sense of vision, finds | ‘It is impossible for us not to feel chained to the book by the 
lel i f titek hich hy b spell and sway ofa master hand. The fight of man wit - an 

' a parallel in the act of thinking, which has been  gtorm is rendered as it never has been rendered before, and pro- 


shown to be connected with motion in the fibres of | bably will never be rendered again, by human pen.”—Spectator. 














the brain. Joun Jos. Lake. <== 
——-—_—~ ALSO, NEW NOVELS, Now Ready. 
ROTO rd, Manchesian-Ke-H—N, 0 | TRE JOURNAL ofa WAITING GENTLE- 


received. 

*,* Since the controversy between Mr. Ottley and The STORY of KENNETT. By Bayard 
Mr. Bohn was first closed, each gentleman has had our | F hi 308 
columns opened to him once, at his own request, and has ' A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. 
made a a Mr. pes now a“ ' DUFFUS HARDY. 2 vols. 16s. 
in Mr. Bohn’s last letter there are statements “‘ disparaging . 
to my literary repute and to my character as a gentleman.” | MATTINS and MUTTON’S. By Cuthbert 
With this, so far = are oummemnet, Cw vpn a= cs Ape BEDE. 2 vols. FAVOUR. By H Holl. 
terminate, or “‘ more last words” would go on without end. i enry 
For these our advertising columns are still available. eon HITE F y 








Erratum.—P. 216, col. 1, line 40, for “could” read could = London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 


| not. | Milton House, Ludgate-bill. 
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This day is published, 18mo. cloth, 
A SHILLING BOOK OF 
LD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR 
NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, M.A., 
Assistant-Preacher at the Temple Church, London. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 

This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

A SECOND EDITION OF 


N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on TRI- 
LINEAR CO-ORDINATES, the METHOD of RECI- 
PROCAL POLARS, and THEORY of PROJECTIONS, 
By the Rev. N. M. FERRERS, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 68. 6d. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
N THE UNDULATORY THEORY OF 
OPTICS. Designed for the Use of Students in the University. 


By GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, M.A, 
Astronomer Royal. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 





Just published, price 1s. 


N the FUTURE WATER-SUPPLY of 
LONDON. By GEORGE W. HEMANS, Mem. Inst. C.E., 
and RICHARD HASSARD, Mem. Inst. C.E. With Map. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WARNING.’ 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
H 10) A M I 


Containing— 
a Bible !—What is it ? 


earisome. 

The Fall of Babylon.—Part I. Heaven and Hell; or, the Great 
Quarrel which divides the Intellects of Space. Part II. Is it 
so? Part III. Does the Bible say so? 

The Spiders and the Flies, &c. 


Published for the Author by Messrs. Triibner & Co, London. 





8vo. price 2s. 
W ARNING ; or, the Beginning of the End. 
Contai: 


mtaining— 
An Address to the General Public. P 
An Address to the Jews, &c., announcing the immediate coming 
Destruction of all Human Religions and Systems of Govern- 
ment, and the Establishment of a Single System founded on 
the Laws of Nature—that is, on the Laws of God. 
Published for the Author by Messrs. Triibner & Co. London. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 


EMARKS on the MYSORE BLUE BOOK; 


with a FEW WORDS to Mr. R. D. MANGLES. By Major 
EVANS BELL. 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, price 27. 8s., reduced to 11. 11s. 6d. 


HE LETTERS and JOURNALS of 

ROBERT BAILLIE, Principal of the University of Glas- 

gow, 1637-62, and Commissioner from Scotland to the Westminster 
Assembly. New Edition, edited by DAVID LAING, Esq. 

“* Baillie is the true newspaper—he is to be used and studied 
like one. There is a strange, homely worth in him, loveable and 
ludicrous; a strange mass of shrewd simplicities, naiveties, 
blundering ingenuities, and of right wholesome vitalities withal. 
ae traceries of Scotch humours, such as a Galt, a Scott, 
ora Smollett might have rejoiced over, lie in this man, unoblite- 
rated by the Covenant and all distance of time. We could laugh 
much over him, and love him much, this good Baillie, but have 
not time at present. We will point out his existence, advise all 
persons who have a call that way to read that same * contempora- 
neous gab oa! his, with much attention and thanks. We 
give it small praise when we say there is perhaps no book of that 
period which will in the end better reward the trouble of reading. 
A those unfortunate persons who have sat for long months 
and years obstinately incurring the danger of lockjaw in stubborn 
perusal of Whitlocke, my Prynne, Burton, Laud, and com- 
pany—all flat, boundless, dead, and dismal as an Irish bog. Such 
praise will not seem too promissory !”—Thomas Carlyle. 

ondon: Hamilton, Adams & Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Just ready, demy 8vo. 22. 
DOPTION versus ANNEXATION 
With Remarks on the Mysore Question. 
By VISHWANATH NARAYAN MANDLIK, 
Pleader in the High Court of Bombay. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


? 





This day is published, price 128, 
DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, con- 
E taining a full Account of the Plumage, Weight, Habits, 
Food, Migrations, Nest and Eggs of every Bird found in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The whole arranged in A!phabetic: al order 


unger the English Names. By EDWARD NEWMAN, F.LS. | 


. 


London: Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, XXXVIII. Band, 3 u. 4 Heft, 


RCHIV fiir das STUDIUM der NEUEREN 

_SPRACHEN und LITERATU REN ; containing a further 
Cc of *Shak e Illustrated by Uld Authors,’ by 
ai RUSHTON. 


raunschweig: Druck und Verlag von George Westermann. 











Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d, 


Lately published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
INACEZ ; being a Handbook of the Firs 
and Pines. By SENILIS. 
“There is much that is useful and interesting in this ings i. 
“ud. 


Just published, price 28. 12mo. cloth limp, 


ANUELdeLITTERATURE FRAN CAISE 
tenant 1 Biogra ee ig * © Prinel A 

contenant la phie succin: es neipaux ter 

16e, 17e, 18e et 19e Siécles, avec la ‘Nomenclature ae inate - ay 

ir VICTOR RICHON, Bachelier-és-Lettres de l’Université de 
8. 





d this volume.” 
North British Agriculturist. i , 
** This is a practical work, well and ably written.” — Also, by the same Author, just published, the Second Edition, 
Bell’s Life in London. carefully revised and corrected, and with 37 pages of new 
at penetieal treatise, handled in a thoroughly scientific matter, price ls. 
manner.” — Press. 
“This is a book of national importance, and is sure to become The ELEMENTS of FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
a standard work of reference on Pinacer.”—Dundee Advertiser. *,* A Specimen Copy. of each of the above will be sent, post 
** This is really a valuable book, not only useful and instructive, to, ee any Teacher of French, on application to Messrs. Seton & 
r. ackenzie. 





“Wecan ientiously 


but readable also.” —Court Cir 
London: Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccadilly. 





Edinburgh : Seton & Mackenzie. London: Whittaker & Co. 





Ready this day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





_ REMINISCENCES OF A 
| CIVILIAN. 


| By WILLIAM EDWARDS, Esq., 
Judge of Her Majesty’s High Court of Agra. 


Situ, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


BENGAL 





This day, 560 pages, and 100 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—The HISTORY of SIGN-BOARDS, 


from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters, by JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN 
HOTTEN, may be obtained at all Booksellers’. 


Recommendations of the Press. 
**A curious book for the world of curious readers. A valuable addition to our antiquarian and gossipping litera- 
ture.” —Atheneum. 
‘This book has not appeared a day too soon. Those who love old stories, old prints, old broadsides, and old adver- 
tisements, will revel to their hearts’ content in this volume.”—Reader. 
“* A book which will delight all who like to study the by-ways of thought and literature.”—Spectutor. 


‘* A subject which has scarcely been touched on before, and a volume abounding in oddity, in information, and in 
entertainment.”—London Review. 


London: Jonn Campen Horren, 74 and 75, Piccadilly. 








HUMBER’S RECORD OF ENGINEERING, 1865. 


Now ready, in imperial 4to. Illustrated by 40 Plates, with Photographic Portrait and Memoir of J. R. M‘CLEAN, 
Esq. C.E., price 31. 3s. half morocco, 


A RECORD OF THE 
PROGRESS OF MODERN ENGINEERING, 1865, 


COMPRISING 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MARINE, HYDRAULIC, RAILWAY, BRIDGE, 
and OTHER ENGINEERING WORKS, 


With Essays and Reviews. 


By W. HUMBER, 
Assoc, Inst. C.E., anD M. Inst. MLE. 


Tuts volume contains detailed drawings of the principal works executed in the Main Drainage of the Metropolis 
(excepting the Pumping Stations, which will be included in a subsequent volume); and also detailed drawings of the 
Thames Embankment. : 

Amongst the Illustrations are the following :—Metropolitan Main Drainage: Works on the Northern Side—Works 
at River Lea ; Bridge over Marsh Lane and Bow and Barking Railway Junction; Bridge over Main Line of Bow and 
| Barking Railway; Bridge over the East London Water Works Feeder; Details of the Reservoirs, Outlets into the River 
| and Penstocks. On the Southern Side—The Bellmouth Junctions of the Sewers on the Bermondsey Branch ; Details of 
| Reservoirs, and General Sections of Sewers. Thames Embankment: Steam Boat Pier, Westminster Bridge; Landing 
| Stairs between Waterloo and Charing Cross ; Landing Stairs at York Gate; Steam Boat Pier Waterloo Bridge; &c. &c., 
| with full detailed Sections of River Wall and Subway. 

The Letter-press contains a full description of the works of the Main Drainage and Thames Embankment, together 
| with articles on the Formation of Harbours, Ports, and Breakwaters, Fortifications, Rolling Stock, and Armour Plates. 











The following Volumes may still be had :— 


| In imperial 4to. with 36 Double Plates, drawn to a large scale, and Portrait of RopERT STEPHENSON, 
31. 3s. half morocco, 


'A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEERING, 1864, 


comprising Civil, Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, Railway, Bridge. and other Engineering Works. By WILLIAM 
HUMBER, Assoc. Inst. C.E., and M. Inst. M.E., Author of ‘A Complete and Practical Treatise on Cast and 
Wrought Iron Bridge Construction.’ 


“Tt is, as it professes to be, a résumé of all the most interesting and important works lately completed in Great 
Britain; and containing, as it does, carefully executed drawings, with full working details, will be found a valuable 


| 
| 
| 
| 











HILOCTETES : a Metrical Drama after the | accessory to the profession at large.” —Engineer, Nov. 24, 1865. 
Antique. By M. A. 

“ This is a fine poem, beautiful in detail, powerful as a whole ; 

leaving the same sort of impression of sad majesty upon us as 

many of the finest Greek dramas themselves ; combining the self- 





restrained and subdued passion of the antique style with, here 
and there, a touch of luxuriance of conception, and everywhere 
that wider range of emotions and deeper love of natural beauty 
characteristic of the modern.”—Spectator. 

“*In careful structure of plot, in classic chasteness of style and 
language, in nice and exact interweaving of part with part, in 
finish and completeness of the whole, the * Philoctetes’ of M. A. 
is worthy—and that is saying much—to be named in the same 
day with ‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’ "—Saturday Review. 


London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


| copies of the plans and specifications prepared for the guidance of the contractors 


London: Lockwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


| works,” —Engineer. 


Also, uniform with the above, imperial 4to. Illustrated oy 36 Double Plates, and Portrait of Mr. HAWKSHAW, 
price 31. 3s. 


HUMBER’S RECORD OF ENGINEERING, 1863. 


“* Handsomely lithographed and printed, it will find favour with many who desire to preserve in a permanent form 
for many important engineering 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.’ 
Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LORDS AND LADIES, the NEW NOVEL, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS,’ &c. 


«Among our lady novelists there is, perhaps, no_one who for playful vivacity of style, and lively graceful gossip, 
excels the favourite authoress of ‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids,’ and some other pleasant works. ‘ Lords and Ladies’ 
will at all events interest the fairer and better half of novel readers. It is just the book for a companion in the busy 
idleness of the sea-beach or the country-side. Whenever taken up, and whenever opened, the reader will find pleasant 
matter to wile away an agreeable hour.” —Sun. 


Horst & Buackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
Now ready, with Two Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS 


IN 


WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND. 


*,* The New Travelling Map given in this volume has been constructed from the recent Ordnance Survey, and is 
the most complete ever published, and will enable the pedestrian and others to find their way along all the routes. 


MURRAY’S 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, a CHEAPER EDITION, price 6s. cloth illustrated, 


MISS MACKENZIE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


: 7 Mr. Trollope has written many Novels which are far more attractive, which compel the attention more eagerly, 
which it is difficult not to go on with when once we have begun to read them, and yet perhaps he has written no Novel 
which is more to his credit than this one of ‘ Miss Mackenzie.’ ”—Times. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s., picture boards, 
DOCTOR THORNE. | RACHEL RAY. 


THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. 
CHaprmMaNn & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 








In a few days, 3 vols. post Svo. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New Forest. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘Clara Vaughan.’ 
NEW STORY.—Published this day, 1 vol. post Svo. 83. 


AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. By a 


NEW WRITER. 


SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE. Edited by 


HENRY MORLEY. Post 8vo. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. Essays on the| 


FOREIGN RELATIONS of ENGLAND.— 
I. THE WEST. By RicHarp Concreve, M.A. 
II, ENGLAND AND FRANCE, By Freperick Harrison, M.A. 
Ill. ENGLAND AND THE SEA. By E. S. Begsty, M.A. 
IV. ENGLAND AND INDIA. By E. H. Pemser, M.A. 
V. ENGLAND AND CHINA. By J. H. Brivczs, M.B. 
VI. ENGLAND AND JAPAN. By Cuartes A. Cookson, B.A. 
VII. ENGLAND AND THE UNCIVILIZED COMMUNITIES. By H. Dix Horton, B.A. 


The ROVAL CONFECTIONER. By Fran- 


CATELLI. A New and Cheaper Edition will be published immediately. 


SHADOWS of DESTINY. By Capt. Colomb. 


2 vols. post Svo. 


CHANDOS. By Ouida. 


193, PicoapIL1y. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


[Second Edition. 





NEW WORKS for AUGUST. 


—_—p>——. 


The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS- 
TRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV. From 
Publish and Unpublished Sources. With Portrait. By 
Miss FREER. 2 vols, (Ready. 

Also, just published, by the same Author, 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA. 2 vols. 
with Portrait. 


The RACE for WEALTH. By 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ &c. In 
3 vols. Reprinted from Once a Week. (This day. 


The THREE LOUISAS: a Novel. 


By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. In 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ &. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs, Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ St. Martin’s Eve.” In3vols. 
(Ready this day. 


DOCTOR BRADY: a Novel. B 


W. H. RUSSELL, the Times Special Correspondent. In 3 vo) 
‘ [Shortly. 


The SECOND Mrs. TILLOTSON, b: 


PERCY FITZGERALD, is ready this day at every Library 
the Kingdom, in 3 vols. "l This day. 


Reprinted from All the Year Round. - 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


ANGE. With Coloured Illustrati in 1 vol. 
By an OLD INDIAN. (Ready this day. 


KISSING the ROD: a Novel. By 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘Broken to Harness, &c. 
3 vols. (Ready this day. 


The MAN of MARK: a Novel. In 


8 vols. By the Author of ‘ Richard Langdon.” . 
[Ready thie day 


The CO-HEIRESS. By the Author 


of ‘ Charley Nugent,’ ‘ St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn.’ 3 vols. 
y Nugent, [shortly 





NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 
5 Ss ° 1. 

TURE. By JAMES HANNAY. In1 vo 7 thie daw. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essays from 

the Saturday Review. 


SUNNYSIDE PAPERS. By Andrew Halliday, Author 
of * Everyday Papers.’ 


The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 


numerous Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
1 vol. 8vo. (Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 


SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. 2 vols. (Ready this day. 





Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 
SANS MERCI. By the Author of ‘Guy 


Livingstone.’ 6s. (Cheap Edition next week. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above— 
HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. By the Author of ‘ Barbara’s 

History,’ &c. 6s. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of * George Geith.’ 63. 


. MISS FORRESTER. Author of ‘The Morals of May-fair.’ 68. 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET. Author of ‘ Kissing the Rod.’ 6s. 
MILDRED ARKELL. By the Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 6s. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 5s. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of ‘Maxwell Drewitt.’ 68. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of ‘City and Suburb.’ 68. 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of ‘ George Geith.’ 68. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of * East Lynne,’ &c. 68. 
DENIS DONNE. By the Author of ‘Theo Leigh.’ 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. Bythe Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 69. 
BORDER and BASTILLE. Author of ‘ Maurice Dering.’ 62. 
SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 68. 
SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. ByG. A. SALA. 68. 





London: TrnstEY BrotueErs, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 
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For the New Novel, 


BROUCHT TO LICHT, 
See ‘Chambers’s Journal.’ 





A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 





Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the Patt Matt Gazette has a Large Circu- 
lation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Provinces who are desirous 
| of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest News of the previous day, and 
: which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily Newspaper, a large number of Original 

Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the Patt Matti Gazette is published at 3 P.m., and a Second Edition is published in time 

for despatch to the Country by post. 


For the convenience of persons residing in the Country subscriptions will be received by the Publisher ; and a single 
copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage-stamps. 








TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF PosTAGE). & «a @ 
_ Quarterly . 0 19 6 
Half- Yearly 1 19 0O 
Yearly ie 3 18 0 
Office: 14, Salisbury-street, Strand, W. 0. 
Now ready, ’ 
FRITH’S SPLENDID CABINET PICTURES 
OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, NORTH ITALY, &c. 
Photographed by the best Artists of the day. 
Choice of 500 Subjects! 


Real Morocco Portfolio and Fifty Pictures for 5 Guineas. 


To Purchasers of not less than 50 Pictures, a large number will be forwarded for selection. 
Lists of Subjects sent gratis on application. 
A Specimen Picture forwarded post free on receipt of 30 stamps. 


F. Frits, Brightlands, Reigate, Surrey. 


MISS BRADDON’S FIRST NOVEL. 


This day, at all Libraries, in 1 vol. price 6s., thoroughly revised and in parts re-written, with Frontispiece and Vignette 
Title-page, worked in Tint on toned paper, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, lettered, THE 


TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 


* Poor race of Men!” said the pitying Spirit, 
* Dearly ye pay for your primal Fall,— 
Some flow’rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the TRAIL OF THE SERPENT is over them all!”— Moore. 











CHEAP EDITION OF ‘JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.’ 


In a few days, price 2s. complete, uniform with the Cheap Edition of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Aurora Floyd,’ 
* Eleanor’s Victory,’ and ‘ Henry Dunbar, 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY 


Opinion of The Times on ‘JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY,’ 


“ Miss Braddon writes frankly for amusement ; and in each succeeding novel she rises above herself. ‘Lady Audley’s 


Secret’ was good, ‘ Aurora Floyd’ better, ‘ Eleanor’s Victory’ still better, and now ‘ John Marchmont’s Le; : 
pronounced the best of all.” —sSee the Times, Jan. 2, 1864. ail _ iis a ae 





LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Just ready, with Frontispieces and Vignette Title-pages, cloth gilt, price 6s. each, 


SIR JASPER’S TENANT 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. HENRY DUNBAR. 

AURORA FLOYD. THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 

ONLY A CLOD. THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 
N.B.—Miss Braddon’s other Works will appear in due succession. 


London: Warp, Lock & Tyirr, Publishers, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORKS. 


a 


Francis E. Anstie, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
NOTES on CHOLERA and other 


EPIDEMIC DISEASES: for the ise. of the iF 
FRANCIS E. ANSTIE, M.D. F.R.C.P., Senior 
- 2 to the Westminster Hospital. Feap. Bvo. a oa 
clo’ 
“ An important work, useful alike to _ public and the prac- 
titioner, accurate in its facts, clear its descriptions, and 
logical in its inferences, up to od most recent advance of medical 
science. ”— Popular Science Revi: 

**Contains much sound information set forth in good English. 
The latest and most generally accepted views of the profession on 
epidemic diseases in this country are very a ns bed.” 

7] 


Margaret Howitt. 


TWELVEMONTHS with FREDRIKA 


BREMER. In 2 vols. with Phot 

price 218. cloth. 

“ This charming book, charming alike in style, tone, and subj ie 
matter. Never was a pleasanter picture than that which 
Howitt has painted for us.”—Literary Churchman. 

“ Sketche ae lively good humour, and brings “out interesting 
details oe Miss Bremer’s domestic habits, benevolent character, 
and we! ean = baa —Morning Post. 

= ee pga 2 of observation—of painting in 
lan, Pa nts a do not 
often z. "to the daughter of two poets.”— Athen’ 

““Two volumes which give us, not only a soe yee =a of Miss 
Bremen! in her private life, but also a most interesting description 
of the Swedes themselves. We are brought face to face most charm- 
ingly with Swedish manners.”— Reader. 


E. de Pressensé, D.D. 
JESUS CHRIST: his Times, Life, and 


Work. By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. In8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


‘* The real value of M. de Pressensé's treatise lies in the profound 
spiritual insight, and the loving and reverential seriousness which 
it combines with a truly scientific breadth of view. He has ion 
on the greatest of all subjects, and has written with a simplicity 
of intention to instruct, with a ripeness of ability and learnin; rl 
and Christian wisdom, ‘and a la’ argeness of ee wel i 
worthy to be devoted to the illustration of so great and sacred 
theme.”—Contemporary Revie 


Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A. 
DISCOURSES delivered on SPECIAL 


qoenmems. By R. W. DALE, M.A. In crown 8vo. price 
. clo 


“In Mr. Dale’s ‘Discourses on Special Occasions’ we have some 
of the finest specimens of modern preaching.”—Contemporary Rev. 


London: Jackson, WatForp & Hopper, 27, 
Paternoster- -row. 


URROW’S GLASSES. 
OPERA, RACE, FIELD, and MARINE, 31. 13s. 6d., 61. 68., &e. 
Catalogues gratis. 

W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
London: Arnold, 72, Baker-street; Wales & M‘Culloch, 
56, Cheapside. 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 1¢d., sent 
free.—This “* Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinar: nary division 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, 
at 30 mi iles,."upiter’s moons, &c.—The Marquis OF CARMARTHEN: 
econnoiterer is very good.”— Eart or BREADALBANE: 
“I find it all you say, and wonderfully pewertat for so very small 
a giass."—EaRL or Carraness: “It is a beautiful glass.” — Rev. 
Lorp Scarspace “approves of it.”—Lorp Girrorp: “ Most use- 
ful.”—Lorp Garvacu: * Remarkably good.”—Sir Dicny CayLer: 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good. lated 
Cart. SenpEy, Royal Small Arms Fac ctory, Enfield: “I have 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards range.”—F. H. Hawkes, of 
Farnley, Esq. : “I never before met an article thatso completely 
answered the recommendation of its maker, nor, although 
have tried many, a Glass combining 80, much power for its size 
with so much clearness.”—The Field : e have carefully ae 
it at an 800-yard rifle range against ‘all the Glasses possessed by 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of tho:e 
present, although they, had cost more than four times its pric 
—Notes and Queries : “* What intending tourist will now start 
without such an indispensable ore to a pleasure trip ?” 

e celebrated “ HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet-marks at 
1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d. All _— above 
Classes, respectively bearing the ey eae sae: — s, “ Sa- 

“ Reconnoiterer,” and “ Hy ” are > We air rect 
trons SALOM & CO. 98, Princes- street, EDIN ORGH. and 137, 
Regent-street, LON DON. 
No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


UGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING 
JACKETS, in various mixed colours, of Cheviot Wool 
Cloth— fene cool, and as strong as eae resisting damp, an 
more adap’ to this variable climate than any other fabric, 
the ‘cost ofeach being TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS, with the 
new Cartridge Pockets. 

H. J. & D. NICOLL, Court Tailors. 
LONDON—114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—10, Mosley-street. 

LIVERPOOL—50, Buld-street. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot, 
ROGGON & CO. MANUFACTURERS, 
63, New Earl-street, 
$3. New Earl-street, } London, E.C. 
5 George-square, Glasgow. 
2, Goree- -piazzas, Liverpool. 


























HCENTX FIRE OFFICE. —REDUCTION 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annu 
1S NOW CHARGED on al Insurances ehected, whether on 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stool, 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard- -—~ and Charing Cross 
, 1866, 
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£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,0001, 
ANNUAL INCOME, 85,0001. 

An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 31. to 61. 58. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up by Inj ury. 

Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


E MOS ES & 8S O N, 
le Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Manufacturers, and 
General Outfitters for all Classes. 


MOSES & SON respectfully invite an in- 
le spection of their SUMMER STOCK, which will be 
found to comprise all the most fashionable sty les and ae exten- 
sive assortment of the newest fabrics, selected with care and judg- 
ment from the principal Home and 1 Poreign Markets. 
The following are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 
154, MINORIES. 
155, MINORIES, 
156, MINORIES. 
157, MINORIES. 
83, ALDGATE. 





E. 
506, NEW OX FORD- STREET. 
507, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
508, NEW OX ae STREET. 
1, HART-STREET. 


2 
8, Hé STREET. 
137, TOTT ENHAM- COURT-ROAD. 
138, TOTTENHAM- ” ‘eee ROAD. 
283, EUSTON-ROA 
Also, 


a BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
; BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
e are CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATURDAY EVENING at Sunset, when business is resumed 
till Eleven o'clock. 
All articles are marked the lowest prices in plain figures, from 
water no abatement can be m 
a not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 
will be returned 
List of Prices with Rules for Self-measurement and Fashion 
Card, with Patterns, gratis and post free. 


PL vaR FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 
& SONS.—The Nobility and be — ot pectfully invited 
to inspect the Furniture made ~ oe OWARD & SONS of this ele- 
pat t wood; being manufactured by steam- mie + to h of the 

t possible quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, ers- 
street, Oxford-street. 


ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully 
contien, tare tu Purchasers of the “‘ SMEB’s SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKE PATENT,” or “SOMMIER TUCK- 
ER,” against’ various imitations and infrin ements, preserving 
somewhat the eppearance of the Original, but wanting all its 
essential advanta 
Each Genuine NTattress bears the Label “ Tucker’s Parent,” 
and a Numbe r. 

The “smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepat,or Honourable Mention, given to Bedding of 
any description, at the INTERNATIONAL EXutBition, 1862, and 
may be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectal table Bedding 
Warehousemen and Upholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 

way Terminus, London, E.C 











PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressin . With Silver Fittings; 
ae espatch poxen, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
STALE that eens ALE aeeceense ek 
ost free , 4 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, Londom, WC. panei 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRINY 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious pr d by C i 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS, 
ae i ane rempestetie vemmioned pies aie imita- 
, and should see tha errins ar 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. ee 
ASK FOR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Ebay, Wor- 
ester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKW ELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
FS SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universall y. 


HE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 
Mouth and Breath, and renders Smoking ae and safe. a 
is very pleasant and wholesome. Prepared cae 
from the recipe of an Eminent Physician, B by 6G HOOLING ROS & Co., 
Wholesale and Export Confectioners, Bi <—s London.— 
One Shilling per oer: post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 
Tobacconists, &e. 


Oo USEHOLD SOA P— 
HOUSEHOY ne 3) 5 per cent. ie using Pg . GOMEORITE 














HANDELIEBS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM aud LIBRARY, Cendelohees Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, terme and © ‘lass. paneer 
im Parian, Vases, and other Or 
expressly for these articles.—OSLER, 45, Oxford. street, ow, 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for _ persons, from 7!. 158. 
Glass Dessert —,, ” 2. 08. 
All Articles marked ia plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Urders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHUW-ROOMS, 
Broad-stzect.: Established 1807. 


BE*50y, J. J. 4-2 by Special Appointment to 
H. the Prince of Wales. 


BENSON'S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 











BENSON ’S WATCHES sent safe by post. 


BeNson's CLOCKS manufactured by Steam 


wer. 


BES SON’S SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


Besors GOLD JEWELRY, Novel and 
Artistic. 


BEX SON’S ILLUSTRASED PAMPHLET, 


Twopence. 


BEX SON, Op Bonp-strREET and WESTBOURNE- 
GROVE. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
SHOW-ROOMS, 58 and 69, LUDGATE-HILL. 


LARET of the excellent Vintage of 1! 1864, at 
12s. per dozen, 51. 10s. per half-hhd. or Tol. per hhd., duty 





This Wine is pure, P Pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, 
and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 

Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of carriage to any Railway 
Station. Sample Bottles forwarded where required, or the Wine 
may be seen at the Cellars. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 


LARET ON DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
Vintage of 1864, at 5s. per Serpe in Seresiion and six- 
gallon Casks, each complete with tap and rethooed 4 
The Wine should be kept in a cool place e consumption 
be moderately quick. 


Hi. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Bothered, and 145, New Bond- 
street ; and Dewsbury, Yorks! 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARC Hi, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


**PurITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


OLMAN’S TARC H. 
PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 








AT THE 

Great ExHIBITIONS OF 1851 anp 1862, 

And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the 

Dvusuin ExurBiTion oF 1865. 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggista. 
J.& J. COLMAN, LONDON, 

METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 

ae every deseription of B: , Comb and Perfumery. 

ri ¢ Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 








ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 


THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLET, 
4d. and 6d. eac! 


Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


TELD’S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. 
(The Original) 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
IELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 
From 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 





NO MORE MEDICINE. 


Do BARRY’S delicious, health-restoring Reva- 
jLENTA ARABICA FOOD ‘restores 





at large Establishments. Dried, “cut, in Tr. pieces, and 


‘The City Soap Works—MILTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


May be had through all respectabl deal i 
51, chests (400 41b.), with lock ond bays eases . pa paid. ai 


Wholesale only at the Works. 
*,* See Address on each Piece. 





——— » perfect 
strong nerves, sound lungs and nd fiver, re reshing sleep, 
fom. regularity and energy a most enfeebled or disorder- 
ed, without 5 ore expense, as it saves fifty 
times its cost in other remedies, c' dyspepsia (indigestion), 
constipation, Gxvelenen, phlegm, sine, consumption, nervous, 
bilious, liver and stomach comp ts, Ie iow ens, as proved by 
60,000 cases which had been considered DU BA less.—In tins, a’ 

ls. lid. ; 11b. 28. 9d. ; 2b. 48. 6d. ; 121b. 228,—D — tn 
REGENT-STREET, London ; all Grocers an 








HE CULTIVATION of TEA in the East 

Indies is an important feature, and the EAST sEpSA. TEA 

COMPANY have, on account of its great and exquisite 

flavour, promoted its its sale by every means. Phe Company are — 
— Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, &c., at the reduced duty, viz. 

2. 8d. to 3e. 8d. per ib., an hina Teas as usual at Is. 4d. 

bet "Tb. Sealine wards. — arehouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S- 

HURCHYARD, Bishopsgate. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 
(more Sy preer — Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa, as being 
prepared and intro ames Epps, the Homeopathic Che- 
mist first watablighed! in England). ‘he very agreeable character 
this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast me. other bev: me gt ~y savells 3 inv exeSns and sustain- 
in, This Cocoa is housands who never used Cocoa 
before. “ © ocoa stands far ty, ~~ than aon or coffee,” Dr. Hassall 
says.—Sold in 4 lb., 4 lb., cnt 1 lb. pac 


YHUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 

the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB'’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every pur, Street-door Latehes with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, eed, Paper, and W riting Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks— Iron Doors for Sti Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, *t “paar eOwmchyara, London ; 28, Lord- 











street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver- 

hampton. 

BAsY ON AIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
BEST QUALITY. 


Upwards of 300 diff x t y on view for selection 
7 to any shape on 


. airs 
al. At T. H. FI ube & BONS Manufactory, 81, 32, and 
on BERNERS-STREET, W., and 34 and 35, CHARLES- 
STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
An Illustrated Priced Catalogue sent post free. 
ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 
at 363, per dozen. 


pate 6 asSEe y, WARD’S, 
pendaseangens 








Seat WARD’ S PALE, 


at 363. wk sea dozen. 


36s. WARD'S S SHERRY. 36s. 
Fit fora Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders rere Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s, per dozen. 


pats SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 368, per dozen. 


SHERRY, 


Ww AkD’s PALE SHERRY, 


at 368. per dozen. 





INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT anda POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1)d., 28. 9d. and 11s. 
C\LDRIDGE'S BALM of COLUMBIA has 
been asnowneaged for near! fgg a century to be the most 
effectual remedy e Baldness, pro- 
moting the eroweh. of W Se and ‘permanently beautifying the 
Hair. In bottles, 3s. 6d., 68. and 118. 
_ Ww ELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 


( HOLERA.—PU BLIC NOTICE 


The leading Medica! Authorities recommend 
McDOUGALL’S PATENT CARBOLIC ACID 
DISINFECTANTS, ; 

as the cheapest, safest, and bog Rng efficient Agents for preventing 
Local wen me Vestries, Parish and other Authorities are ordering 

heir use in foul’ Streams, Drains, Alleys, Houses, &c. 

McDOUGALL’S DISINFECTING POWDER, 

Fluid and Soap. 


McDOUGALL’S CARBOLIC ACID. 
Sold by Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Atex. McDovGALt, 
LONDON : 11, Arthur-street West, London Bridge. 
MANCHESTER : Riga-street, Shudebill 
*,* Write for “8 tii for Px tion of Cholera.” 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGN metA.—The 
Medical Prof n fot thirty years have apprev 
pure Solution of Maguesia,as hobs remod Lx came Teed Peo 
Stomach, Headache, Heartburn, Gou' 
a mild ‘aperient it is especially adapted for Ladies and Children. 


“ rf DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemists, &c., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 


Caution.— See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle and red 
label over the cork. 


an RCHILL’S 
(ONSUMPTION. Ree aes 


t of C 
Chronic Cough, je Debility, Loss of “Appetite, &c. wy 7 ee 























>) of Hypophosphite of Lime, ee Iron, an 
Pills of Hypo of Quinine and o! }y pre! 
H. H. Swann, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per ottle 

Wholesale and Retail Agents, 


DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


LATIN CLASS BOOKS. 
Fifth Thousand, post Svo. 88. 
Professor Key’s Latin Grammar. 
New Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Prof. Key’s Short Latin Grammar, for Schools. 
J. T. Hardy’s Progressive Latin Delectus. 
8vo. 28. 


Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Rev. A. Church’s Latin Prose Lessons. 
gressive Series of Exercises in Construing. 


Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Feap. 


. Rev. P. Frost’s Ecloge Latine: a First Latin | 
Reading- 


Book, with English Notes, and a Dictionary. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 


Rev. P. Frost’s Materials for Latin Prose Com- | 


ition. 
ee 8vo. 18. 6d. 


Rev. J. Tate’s Richmond Rules to form the | 


Ovidian Distich, &. 
Feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


Rev. F. St. John Thackeray.—Anthologia Latina: 


a Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, with Notes. 
Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Rev. A. J. Macleane.—Selections from Ovid: 
Amores, Tristria, Heroides, Metamorphoses. With English | 
Notes. a 


H. Haines’s Rules for the Genders of Latin 


Nouns, and the Perfects and Supines of Verbs; with Hints 
on Construing, 


8yo. cloth, price 1s. 
Latin Versification. 


8vo. cloth, price 1s. 
Principles of Latin Syntax. 


Post 8vo. 28. 


Latin Accidence. Consisting of the Forms, and | 
intended to prepare Boys for Key's Short Latin Grammar. 


LATIN CLASSICS.—Cambridge Texts. 
Cesar de Bello Gallico, recognovit G. Long. 


Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia et Epistole 
Selects, recensuit G. Long, A.M. 1s. 6d. 


Ciceronis Orationes. 
Long, A.M. 38. 6d. 


Horatius, ex recensione A. J. Macleane, AM. | 
28. 6d. 


Juvenalis et Persii Satire, ex recensione A. J, 
Macleane, A.M. 


recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 


2s. 


Tom. I. ex recensione G. 


Lqevatinn, 
23. 6d. 
Relhusti Criapl Ont Catilina et Jugurtha, recognovit 
Long, A 
‘eidioen ex recensione J. Conington, A.M. 
33. 6d. 


LATIN CLASSICS.—Grammar School Editions, with 
English Notes. 


J. Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. 
Edition. By G. Long, M.A. 52. 6d. 


J. Cesar de Bello Gallico, Books 1 to8. With 
English Notes for Junior Classes. By G. Long, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, sive de Senectute, 


inn, cio de Amicitia, et Epistole Select. By G. Long, | 


Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. By A. J. 
Macleane, M.A. New Edition, carefully revised. 6s. 6d. 


Juvenalis Satire XVI. By Herman Prior, M.A. 
(Expurgated Edition.) 4s. 6d. 


P. Ovidii Semis Fastorum Libri Sex. By F. A. 
Paley, M.A. 58, 


C. Sallusti Nera Catilina et Jugurtha. 
G. Long, M.A, 


Tae siniaaias et Agricola. By P. Frost, M.A. 


By 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and Bell & Daldy, Fleet-street. 


Corrected and | 


A Pro- | 


Second 


PUBLISHED BY 


GREEK CLASS BOOKS. 


12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
Rey. H. Fowler’s Auxilia Greeca, 








| Feap. 8yo. 33. 6d. 

| Rev. P. Frost’s Analecta Greca Minora, with 
} Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. 
Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

| Rev. P. Frost’s Materials for Greek Prose Com- 


position. 
*,* A Key to the above, 5s. 


8vo. cloth, 1s. 
| Rev. P, Frost’s Greek Accidence. 


8yvo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


| Notabilia Quedam; or, the Principal Tenses of 
such Irregular Greek Verbs, and such Elementary Greek, 
Latin, and French Constructions, as are of frequent occur- 
rence. 

8yo. cloth, price 1s, 6d. 


| J. S. Baird’s Homeric Dialect ; its Leading Forms 


and Peculiarities. 
New Edition, revised, 8vo. 28. 6d. 


| J. S. Baird’s Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irregular 


and Defective. 


| GREEK CLASSICS.—Cambridge Texts. 
| 


— ex novissima recensione F’. A. Paley, 
d 
A.M 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


Euripides, ex recensione F. A. Paley, A.M. 3 
vols. 38. 6d. each. 


| Contents of Vol. I.:—Rhesus, peaten, Hippolytus, Alcestis, 
a aro Supplices, ’ Troades, Inde: 7, 


of Vol. IT.:—Ion, onal Andromache, Electra, 
rr --. , © Index. 


Contents of Vol. III.:—Hercules Furens, Phoenisse, Orestes, 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Iphigenia in Aulide, Cyclops, Index. 


| Mepedoten, recensuit J. W. Blakesley, S.T.B. 


| 2 vols 


Thuoydides, recensuit J. G. Donaldson, S.T.P. 


| 2 vols. 


Xenophontis Ansbesis, recensuit J. F. 


Mac- 
michael, A.B. 28. 6d 


| Xenophontis Rxpelitio Cyri, recensuit J. F. Mac- 
| michael, A.B. 2s, 6d. 


| Nov um Testamentum Grecum, Textus Stephanici, 
1550. Accedunt varie Lectiones editionum Bez, Elzeviri, 
rfii, Tregellesii, curante F. H. Scri- 


| 





rg AM. 4s. 6d. 


A ma on 4to. writing paper, for MSS. notes, half bound, gilt 
OP, 


| GREEK CLASSICS.—Grammar School Editions, with 
English Notes. 


Xenophontis Anabasis, with Introduction; Geo- 
graphical and other Notes, Itinerary, and Three Ma Ss com- 


pea from Recent Surveys. By J. F. Macmichael, B.A. 
ew Edition. 5s. 


Xenophontia Cyropedia. By G. M. Gorham, 
-» late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. -6s. 


Uniform with the above, 


The New Testament in Greek, based on the Text 
of Scholz. With English Notes and Prefaces, a Synopsis of 
the Four Gospels, and Chronol ical Tables, illustrating ~~ 
Gospel Narrative, by the Rey. J. F. Macmichael, B.A. 
pages, price 78. 6d. 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane ; and Bell & Daldy, Fleet-street. 

















| Alexandre = Grand. 


BELL & DALDY. 


FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

GASC’S Peake French Book. This Work ig 
ly m Ollendorff’s Phe as 1 Stagted by 
ie, bos ‘but t e a! wropet 

siseuhion® is paid to the Direct” Teaching of the Grammar, 

New Edition. 

Feap. 8vo. 28. 


GASC’S French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, 
With an Index of all the Words. 


** Written in a purer and more modern style than other wo; 
of this class.”—Atheneum. ad 





New Edition, 2s. 6d. 
GASC’S Second French Book ; being a Grammar 
and Exercise Book. 
Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
GASC’S Key to First and Second French Books, 


Feap. 8vo. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 
GASC’S Histoires Amusantes et Instructives, 
With English Notes. 
Feap. 8vo. New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
GASC’S Modern French Conversation. 


Feap. 8yo. 28. 
GASC’S French Poetry for the Young. A Selec- 
tion from the best Authors, With English Notes. 
New Edition, price 4s. 6d.; Key, 68. 


GASC’S Materials for English Prose Composition ; ; 
or, Selections from the best English Prose Writers, to be 
turned into French, with Idiomatic Renderings of Difficulties, 
and Copious Grammatical Notes. 


“Students could not have a better book.”—Atheneum. 


Feap. 8vo. 58. 


GASC’S Prosateurs Contemporains ; or, Selections 


in Prose, pity om. Contemporary French Literature. 
With English Not = 
16mo. 28. 6d. 


GASC’S Le Petit Compagnon: a French Talk- 
Book for Little Children. With 52 Illustrations. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. 
New Edition, revised, feap. 8yo. 33. 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. With English 
Notes. Edited by F. E. A. Gasc, M.A. 


Second Edition, revised, feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


Aventures de Télémaque. Par Fénelon. 
English Notes. Edited by C. J. Delille. 


New Edition, revised, feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Histoire de Charles XII. Par Voltaire. 
English Notes. Edited by L. Direy. 


New Edition, revised, feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Picciola. By X. B. Saintine. With English 
Notes. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. 


*,* These Editions have been selected for the Middle-Class 
Examinations. 


The French Drama; being a Gsloction of the best 
Tragedies and Comedies = Moliére, Racine, P. Corneille, T. 
Corneille, and Voltaire. With Arguments os English at the 
head of each scene, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, AY 4 

A. Gombert. 18mo. Sold separately at 1s. each; half b 


1s. 6d. each. 

Comedies by Moliére. 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
L’ Ecole des Femmes. 
L’Ecole des Maris. 
Le Médecin malgré Lui. 


With 


With 


ss ei 


Le ~~ Gentilhomme. 
Le Tartuffe. 

Le Malade Imaginaire. 
Les Femmes Savantes. M. de Pourceaugnac. 
Les Fourberies de Scapin. Amphitryon. 


Tragedies, &c. by Raciyg. 
La Thébaide, ou les Britannicus. Tghigtale. 
Fréres Ennemis. i 
Esther. 
Andromaqu Athalie. 


Les Plaideurs (Com.). 


Tragedies, &c. by P. Corneille. 
Le Cid. 


Pompée. 
Horace. 


Cinna. 
Polyeucte. 
By T. Corneille—Ariane. 


Plays by Voltaire. 
Brutus. Orestes. La Mort de Sime. 
Zaire. Le Fanatisme. Sémiramide. 
Alzire. Mérope. 
Le Nouveau Trésor; or, French Student’s Com- 
designed to facilitate the Translation of English mm 
es: at t Sight. Fifteenth Edition, with Additions. By 
E**® St###*, 12mo, roan, 33. 6d. 


186, FLEET-STREET, and 6, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
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